FRIENDS INTELLIGENC 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1808. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a enna, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 


OSEPH S. WALTON, a 
NAW: SPEAKMAN, Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING ANB DAY PUPILS, 
ill September arst, 1898, (17th year). College 
seamen or cleculass ape to the Fripeigals. 
A E BBAGOC ; 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA.. 


Under care of Friends, Thorough instruction. 
eral course. 


Lib- 
Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 
leges. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses 
Expenses very low. Send for catalogue. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


“George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifai, 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for* catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienns’ BoarpinGc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiR-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn. 
Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
rath next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
ight instructors, mostly specialists. bg ae year. 
or i'lustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 
West Chester, Penna. 


@oducational. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AND Day Purtts or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness, The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. rd and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 

school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 
Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


HENRY FERRIS, 


WRITER AND DESIGNER OF 
ADVERTISING, 

For two years advertiser for Gimbel Brothers, Philadel 
phia ; afterward for John Wanamaker, New York. 
I write school and college advertise- 
ments that tell the interesting things — 
the things that people want to know 

about a school. 

Most school advertising is about as 
interesting reading as a Greek diction- 
ary,—but it makes an excellent back- 
ground; among such advertisements 
one that really tells something stands 
out like an oasis in the desert. 

Then I keep advertisements fresh ; 

I don't try to get people to read the 
same matter fifty-two times a year. 


OFFICE, 921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
TELEPHONE 5338. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
.<. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFrices : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


FOULKE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH 
Taken at Reunion at Gwynedd, May 30. $1.00. 
Photograph of Edward Foulke’s House. -50. 


J. MITCHELL ELLIOT, 
West Chelten Avenue, Germantown, 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 15S. 13th St., Philad’a. 





Advertisements of ‘‘ Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


OOKKEEPER, D. E.—LADY, EXPERIENCED 
wishes bookkeeping or secretaryship. Address 
No. 38, this Office. 


pADY TEACHER OF BOOKKEEPING AND 
mathematics desires engagement for Fall. Experi- 
enced, Address No. 39, this Office. 
OOKKEEPER.— EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J. C. HANCOCK, 
1932 Girard Avenue. 


OMPANION.— YOUNG LADY DESIRES A 

position as companion toan elderly lady; no objec- 

tion to traveling; Friend preferred. EDITH WALTER, 
1610 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.— POSITION AS MANAGING. 

housekeeper at institution, hotel, boarding-school, 

or private family Experienced. Address No. 37, this 
Office. 


OR RENT.—FRIEND IN MEDIA, LIVING 

alone, wishes to let permanently or furnished for 

season, part of her house—parlor, dining-room, kitchen, 
four chambers, bath, etc habeas 7 = Media, Pa. 


OARDERS.—A FEW BOARDERS WILL BE 
accommodated at Salem Quarterly Meeting Home, 
Woodstown N. J. Address Miriam L. Moore. 


UMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE'S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R. R. Address 
S. ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa 


NOTICE. 


Information is desired of the heirs of Nathaniel 
Stevens, who died lately in a distant State leaving prop- 
erty, and who lived in or near Philadelphia about thirty 
years ago, and is said to have been a Friend. Address 
Cc. H. SAYRE, 255 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Hlouse and Sign Painting. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp PascHa.t >. 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. Forrates, estimates, and results, address Wm. 
C. ALien, gor Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


A Postat Carp Recetves Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 
2103, 2105 CoLumBIA Avenue, PHILA 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
LIMITED 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers 

Single copies, 5 cents 





SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BeGin at ANY TIME 

W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BR 
Given. We po not “STOP’’ PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER 





OFFICES : 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. M@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Friznps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
CIATION, LimiTEeD 
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WATCHES. 





As one of the oldest houses in the watch 


trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor." 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


We are satisfied with smal! profits. 
It brings us many sales. 


Alizarine Blue Serge Suits 
$7.50 to $15. 


Serge suits are of three kinds. 
made to look well. Those made to wear 
well. Those made to do both. 

Our alizarine blue serges are neces- 
sarily of good wool, well woven, because 
alizarine dye does not cover up any 
imperfections as the old, thick vegetable 
dyes do. The made-up garments are well 
tailored and trimmed with the best silks 
and Italians. 

They look well. They wear well. 
The color can never change. 

Prices $7.50 to $15. No more than 
an ocinary suit costs. 


E. 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
1338 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Those 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


Hanscoms’ : Our prices are the lowest, our 


variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 


No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 


1311 Market Street. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 


will close for the summer on SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH 
MONTH 18th, 1898. Any communications regarding 
Association work should be addressed to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 N. Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


General Conference :; First-day Schools, 
Educational, Philanthropic, Religious, 
Richmond, Ind., 8th month 22 to 26. 


OnHIO YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Pleasant, 
O., 8th month 29. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., 9th month 12. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 
Ohio, 9th month 26. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Av., 
Baltimore, 1oth month 31. 


FRIENDS’ TRACTS AAD PAMPHLETS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. r2pp. Single copies, 3 cents; 50 


copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


Quakerism: Its Bevrers anp Mgssaces. By William 
Edward Turner i Editor of the British Friend.) 40 
pp. rocents. (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


Rewicious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 
cents ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


Limited, 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





’ ’ 
Preston’s Sunnyside, “*™ynreve 
A delightful Mountain Resort. Superior air, wate: 
and scenery. Choice table. Send for booklet. 


JAMES H. PRESTON. 





: Wascey Avenve AND 
The Driftwoo , Sixtu Strerr. 
OCEAN CITY, N., J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELeventH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 





New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas. 


ant rooms 
K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 





New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Aquarille 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N, J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES HOOD. 


JES, “See eee 
THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


‘* Joseph the Deramer,’’ and 
‘*A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and all Booksellers. 


Castner Hanway and 
The Christiana Riot 


are names which recall memories of stirring times 
among the Friends fifty yearsago. The story of this 
famous Lancaster county episode has been put in book 
form, bound in cloth, and contains engravings of Castner 
Hanway, Parker’s House in 1851 and 1897, Elijah Lewis, 
and Joseph Scarlett. Also biographies of Hanway and 
Parker, the heroes of the affray. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address ali orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


friends’ Book Association : 





Friends’ Book Association 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


” 
2 Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, @ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, ¥ 
: Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- 








FRIEN 


Established 1844. 


ae Seem, in. } PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 2 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXVII. 
THERE are a great many things that act as testi- 
mony-bearers to the truth and instruments for good in 


the Father's hands, The lessons of the parables may 


be great auxiliaries, gospel ministry may do much, but 
all will be of no avail unless you go to that Source to 


which they point. SUNDERLAND P, GARDNER, 


From a sermon preached at time of 


Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, Yarmouth, Ontario, 1887. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LIFE BEYOND. 


‘*All that men think they know about the life beyond is mere spec- 
ulation.’’ (This assertion is said to have been made by Robert G. 
Ingersoll in one of his lectures) . 


HAVE we naught but speculation ? 
Is our faith all insecure ? 
Is our hope but idle fancy ? 
Is there nothing certain, sure? 
When we see our loved ones dying, 
When we lay our dead away, 
Will the darkness last forever ? 
Will there be no breaking day ? 


Little souls may well be doubters, 
Little hearts may learn to hate, 
Little minds may well be scorners ;— 
But man's words seal not our fate. 
Let us turn to Him whose living 
Calls men by its truth and love, 
And whose words, true comfort giving, 
Promise life with Him above. 


Thou, O Christ, whose love canst save us, 
Thou whose Spirit still abides, 
And gives strength in hours of weakness, 
And the light of life provides ; 
Thou wast once among the living ; 
Thou hast passed among the dead ; 
And thy life and resurrection 
Light upon death's gloom have shed. 


Thou, who art the Truth, hast spoken, 
And thy Spirit shows our way, 

And thy life, our own uplifting, 
Helps us see life's endless day. 

Death may change, but not forever ; 
Perfect rest shall follow strife, 

An our souls, tbrough love perfected, 
Shall be crowned with endless life. 


Not in vain, life's toilsome struggles ; 
Not in vain, its bitter pain ; 
Not in vain, its tears of sorrow ; 
When all issue forth in gain, 
Not to mock us was life given ; 
Not to harm, its ceaseless strife ; 
But to make us worthier heaven 
And God's gift of endless life. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
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THOMAS LURTING’S EARLY 
EXPERIENCES. 

We have printed in the INTELLIGENCER the story of Thomas 
Lurting and the Algerine pirates; we now give, below, an account 
from Sewel’s History of Friends, of his earlier experiences on board 
ship, in the navy of England, in the time of Cromwell. The story of 
the pirates, it should be added, Thomas himself told in a letter written 
to George Fox, from Liverpool, in 1630 his letter is in George Fox s 
Works, Vol. 6, and probably has formed the basis of other accounts. 
Janney’s History of Friends, Vol. 2 


2, gives a summary 
Thomas Lurting. 


account of 


THE account in Sewel’s History says that Thomas 
Lurting was a boatswain’s mate in an English man- 
of-war, that he served under Blake, the famous captain 
and admiral of the Parliamentary period. He “ often 
had been preserved in imminent dangers, as once 
being at the Canary Islands, under Admiral Blake,” 
they destroyed the principal galleons of the Spanish 
fleet, ‘‘and this being done, he with seven men was 
sent with a pinnace to set these galleons in the bay 
on fire; which order he executed by setting one of 
them on fire, which burned the other two. But re- 
turning, and passing by a breastwork, they received 
a volley of small shot, by which two men, close to 
one of whom Thomas sat, were killed, and a third 
shot in the back, but Thomas received no harm. And 
in going out of the bay they came within about four 
ships’ length of the castle, which had forty guns ; 
and when they came directly over against the castle, 
the guns were fired, and a shot cut the bolt-rope a 
little above Thomas's head, without hurting him.” 

‘“About the year 1654,’’ Sewel goes on to say, 
there was a man ‘“‘among the soldiers,’ on the ship 
Thomas served in, who “had been at a meeting of 
those called Quakers in Scotland,”’ and while he was 
aboard, which was not long, two young men of the 
ship had some conversation with him on the subject 
of the Friends and their views. It resulted that they 
fell under convincement, and they “‘ met often together 
in silence, which, being seen by others, their number 
increased,” and the attention of the captain and chap- 
lain was soon called to so curious a manifestation. 
The chaplain appealed to Thomas Lurting, who was 
then, it would appear, boatswain, and he was “so 
furious that in a bigoted zeal he fell to beating and 
abusing these men who religiously met together.” 
[Sewel then proceeds as below. ] 

Among those in the ship called Quakers was one 
Roger Dennis, whom he entirely loved, and therefore 
never struck him; for this man had a check on 
Thomas, to that degree, that looking only upon him, 
he durst not touch any of those which he intended to 
have abused. 


In this state, feeling no peace in his 
mind, after some time he much desired to be alone, 
the more freely to pour out his heart before the Lord ; 
and though he then felt himself inwardly condemned, 
yet judgments became pleasant to him, because there- 
by his heart was tendered and broken, in which state 
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he could not forbear sometimes to cry out, O 
But this being observed by the ship’s crew, made 
some say he was mad, and others, he was distracted ; 
and of this some writ home to England. Now it fell 
to his share to be mocked and ridiculed; but he en- 
deavored to be fully given up, if he might but have 
peace in his conscience with God. 

And being one evening alone, he was very earnest 
with the Lord, to know what people he should join 
himself to; and then it was plainly showed him the 
Quakers. But this so startled him at that time, that 
he desired of the Lord rather to die than to live : for 
to join with a people whom he so often had been 
beating and abusing seemed to be harder than death 
itself. At length he came to this resolution, whether 
Quaker or no Quaker, I am for peace with God. 
Yet it cost him many a bitter sigh, and many a sor- 
rowful tear, before he could come to a full resignation. 
Then he took opportunity to discover his heart to his 


friend, Roger Dennis, who spoke so to the purpose 


that he had great satisfaction. But not long after 
temptations assaulted him again in this manner: 
What to join thyself to such a foolish people! And 
the very thoughts of this were so grievous to him 
that he grew even weary of his life; for thus to ex- 
pose himself to scorn seemed to him an intolerable 
cross. 

Che first day of the week being come, he resolved 
to go tothe small meeting, who were now six in 
number; but it being reported that he was among 
the Quakers, many of the company left their worship 
to see him ; and they made a great noise. When the 
worship was over, the captain asked the reason of 
that noise, and it was told him that Thomas was 
amongst the Quakers; on which he sent for him, 
there being several officers also present ; but the first 
that spoke was the priest [chaplain] saying, ‘‘ Thomas, 
I took you for a very honest man, and a good Chris- 
tian, but I am sorry you should be so deluded.”’ 
And the captain endeavored to prove from the Bible 
the Quakers were no Christians. 

He continuing to meet with his friends for per- 
forming of worship, some more came to be joined to 
them, so that in less than six months after—they were 
twelve men, and two boys, one of which was the 
priest's. Now there was none aboard that would 
abuse the Quakers, though much tried by the cap- 
tain ; for he got some men out of other ships on pur- 
pose to vex them: but how fiercely soever these 
behaved themselves, a higher power limited them. 
At length there was a sickness in the ship, which 


swept away above forty in a short time ; and most of | 


them called Quakers had the distemper also, but none 
died of it, though some were brought very low: but 
they took great care of one another when sick, and 
whatever one had was free for all; which care being 
seen by others, made some of them cry upon their 
death-bed, ““O carry me to the Quakers, for they take 
great care of one another, and they will take some 
care of me also.”’ 

This visitation in the ship changed the captain so 
much, that he was very kind to Thomas, and often 
sent him part of what he had. Thomas seeing him 
in such a good humor, desired of him to have the 
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Lord! | cabin he lay in before his change, which request was 


granted ; for none were willing to lie therein, because 
they told one another it was troubled with an evil 
spirit, since three or four had died therein within a 
short space of time. This cabin he made use of also 
for a meeting place ; and the captain was now so well 
pleased with him that when something was to be done 
he would often say, ‘‘ Thomas, take thy friends, and 
do such or such a thing,’’—for as yet they were not 
against fighting, and therefore no complete Quakers. 
And thus when Thomas and his friends were sent out 
on some expedition, they did their work beyond his 
expectation. 
from fighting, yet when with others they annoyed 
their enemies, they would take none of the plunder ; 
and in all desperate attempts they received no hurt, 
though several others were killed and wounded ; and 
they behaved themselves so valiantly, that their cap- 


tain would say to other captains, that he cared not if 


all his men were Quakers, for they were the hardiest 
men in his ship. 

Being come to Leghorn, they were ordered to go 
to Barcelona, to take or burn a Spanish man-of-war. 
Their station was to lie against a castle and batter it ; 
which they did ; and one corner of the castle playing 
some shot into their ship, Thomas was for beating 
down that part: and those called Quakers fought with 
as much courage as any. He himself being stripped 
to his waistcoat, and going into the forecastle, he 
levelled the guns, but said, ‘“* Fire not, till I go out to 
see where the shot lights, that we may level higher or 
lower,’’"—he being yet as great a fighter as any. But 
as he was coming out of the forecastle door, to see 
where the shot fell, suddenly it ran through him, 
“What if now thou killest a man?” This struck him 
as a thunderbolt, and He that can turn all men’s 
hearts at his pleasure, changed his in a minute’s time 
to that degree, that whereas just before he bent all 
his strength to kill men, he now found in himself no 
will thereto, though it were to gain the world ; for he 
presently perceived it was from the Lord; and then 
putting on his clothes, he walked on the deck, as if he 
had not seen a gun fired: and being under great 
exercise of mind, some asked him if he was hurt. He 
answered, ‘‘ No; but under some scruple of conscience 
on the account of fighting,’ though then he knew not 
that the Quakers refused to fight. 

When night came, they went out of the reach of the 
castle shot, and he took occasion to speak with two of 
his friends in the ship, and enquired their judgment 
concerning fighting; but they gave little answer to it, 
but said, however, * If the Lord sent them well home, 
they wouldnever go to it again.” To which he returned, 
that if he stood honest to that of God in his own con- 
science, and they came.to it to-morrow, with the Lord’s 
assistance he would bear his testimony against it; for 
he clearly saw that forasmuch as they had been great 
actors in fighting, they now must bear their testimony 
against it, and wait what would be the issue; saying 
with themselves, The will of the Lord be done. The 
next day they heard that several were killed on shore, 
which grieved Thomas not a little. Some time after, 
one of Thomas’s friends went to the captain to be 
cleared ; ‘Why ?’ 


and he asking, his answer was, 





But though they were not brought off 


* That he could fight no longer.” To which the cap- 
tain said, “ He that denies to fight in time of engage- 
ment, I will put my sword in his body.” “ Then,” 
said the other, “ Thou wilt be a man-slayer, and guilty 
of shedding blood ”—for which the captain (who was 
a Baptist preacher) beat him sorely with his fist and 
cane; and he that had been their friend was now their 
open enemy. 

Some time after (about the year 1655) being at 
Leghorn, they were ordered to go a-cruising; and one 
morning spied a great ship bearing down upon them, 
which they supposed to be a Spanish man-of-war. 
Presently orders were given to clear the ship for fight. 
Thomas then being upon the deck, saw plainly that a 
time of trial was now come, and he prayed to the Lord 
very earnestly for strength and that which seemed most 
expedient to him, was to meet with his friends; which, 
after notice given, was done accordingly. Being all 
met he told them how it was with him, and that things 
seemed very dark and cloudy, vet his hopes were that 
the Lord would deliver him, and all such as were of his 
faith; to which he added “ I lay not this as an injunc- 
tion upon any one, but leave you all to the Lord” ; 
moreover he said, “I must tell you that the captain 
puts great confidence in you; therefore let us be care- 
ful that we give no just occasion; and all that are of 
my mind, let us meet in the most public place upon the 
deck, in full view of the captain, that he may not say 
we deceived him, in not telling him that we would not 
fight, so that he might not have put others in our 
room.” 

Then Thomas went upon the deck, and set his 
back against the gear capstan, and a little after turning 
his head, he saw his friends behind him, at which 
though he rejoiced, yet his bowels rowled within him 
for them, who stood there as a sheep ready for the 
slaughter. Within a little time came the lieutenant, 
and said to one of them, ‘ Go down to thy quarters ” ; 
to which he returned, “I can fight no more.” The 
lieutenant then going to the captain, made the worst of 
it, saying, “ Yonder the Quakers are all together; and 
I do not know but they will mutiny; and one says he 
cannot fight.” The captain having asked his name, 
came down to him, flung his hat overboard, and taking 
hold of his collar, beat him with a great cane, and 
dragged him down to his quarters. Then he went 
upon the half-deck again, and called for his sword, 
which his man having brought him, he drew with great 
fury. No sooner was this done, but the word of the 
Lord (as Thomas took it) run through him saying, 
“The sword of the Lord is over him; and if he will 
have a sacrifice, proffer it him.” And this word was 
so powerful in him, that he quivered and_ shook, 
though he endeavored to stop it, fearing they should 
think he was afraid; which he was not; for turning 
his head over his shoulder, he said to his friend Roger, 
“T must go to the captain.” To which he returned, 

3e well satisfied in what thou doest.” And Thomas 
replied, ‘“‘ There was a necessity upon him.” Then 
seeing the captain coming on with his drawn sword, he 
fixed his eye with great seriousness upon him, and 
stepped towards him, keeping his eye upon him (in 
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much dread of the Lord) being carried above his furi- 


ous looks. At which the captain’s countenance 


changed pale, and he, turning himself about, called to 
his man to take away his sword, and so he went off. 


Not long after, the ship they expected to fight withal 
proved to be a Genoese, their friend; and before night 
the captain sent the priest to Thomas to excuse his 
anger, it having been in his passion. To which 
Thomas’s answer was that he had nothing but good 
will to him; and he bade the priest tell the captain, 
“ That he must have a care of such passions; for if he 
killed a man in his passion he might seek for repent- 
ance and perhaps not find it.” Thus Thomas over- 
came this storm, and at length got safe home. 

Now, leaving men-of-war, he afterwards went to 
sea in a merchantman, or trading ship; but then it fell 
to his lot several times to be pressed into the king’s ser- 
vice, and being carried into a man-of-war he suffered 
very much. Once he fasted five days, taking only at 
times a draught of water; for he could easily guess, 
that if he had eaten of their victuals, it would have 
gone the harder with him, since he scrupled to do any 
ship work, though it did not belong to fighting; for he 
judged all this to be assistance to those whose business 
it was to fight; and that therefore in such a ship he 
could do nothing, whatever it was, but it was being 
helpful and assisting. 

In this condition he met with several rude occur- 
rences for some years together. Being once at Har- 
wich, hard at work in a ship, heaving out corn in a 
lighter, he was pressed; but one of the men saying 
that he was a Quaker, the captain, who with his boat 
was come aboard, said in a scoffing manner to him, 
“Thou art no Quaker; for if thou wast a Quaker, thou 
shouldst be waiting upon the Lord, and let his ravens 
feed thee, and not be toiling thy body.” For Thomas, 
being stripped to his shirt and drawers, his shirt was 
wet with sweat; and being a little time silent, said at 
length to the captain, “ I perceive thou hast read some 
part of the Scriptures: didst thou never read that he is 
worse than an infidel that will not provide for his 
family ? I have often heard the Quakers blamed for 
not working, but thou art the first that I ever heard 
blame them for working.” At this the captain said, 
“Turn him away, he is a Quaker.” But a little after 
he cried, “ Pull him again, he is no Quaker ”’; and said 
to Thomas, “Thou art no Quaker; for here thou 
bringest corn, and of it is made bread, and by the 
strength of that bread we kill the Dutch; and therefore 
no Quaker. Or art not thou as accessory to their 
deaths as we? Answer me!” Thomas not presently 
answering, was much scoffed and jeered by the sea- 
men; but at length he said to the captain, “I am a 
man that can feed my enemies, and well may I you who 
pretend to be my friends.” To which the captain re- 
plied, “ Turn him away, he is a Quaker”; and thus 
that storm ceased. 

But a few days after he was pressed again out of 
the same vessel, and carried on board a man-of-war; 
there he was ordered to go into the cabin, where the 
captain and several officers were; and being entered 
the captain began to curse the Quakers, and swore that 
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if he did not hang Thomas he would carry him to the 
Duke of York, and he would. But Thomas said very 
little, and felt himself kept by the Lord from fear. And 
when the captain had tired himself with scolding and 
railing, he said more mildly, “ What, dost thou say 
nothing for thyself?” To which Thomas answered, 
“ Thou sayest enough for thee and me too”; and he 
found it most safe to say little: this was indeed the 
best way; for generally no reasons, how good soever, 
avail with passionate men, who often think it a dis- 
paragement to them, when they hearken to what is 
said by one they look upon to be their inferior; but 
such sometimes find they reckon amiss, as this captain 
did, who, notwithstanding his haughtiness, was soon 
struck by a superior power; for the next night a sud- 
den cry was heard, “ Where is the Quaker, where is 
the Quaker?” Thomas hearing this, said, “ Here I 
am; what lack you at this time of the night?” To 
which it was told him, “ You must come to the captain 
presently.” He then coming to the cabin door, the 
captain said, “ I cannot sleep, thou must go on shore.” 
‘Thomas replied, “ I am in thy hand, and thou mayest 
do with me as thou pleasest.”” So with the boat he was 
put on shore at Harwich, by order of the captain, who 
in his fury had said that hanging was too good for 
him. But now because his mind was disquieted, he 
could not sleep, though Thomas, who lay on the hard 
boards, slept.very well. 


THE WEST HOUSE.* 
BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
O ANCIENT House, what memories are gleaming, 
What recollections of the vanished hours, 
While through the silent summer thou art dreaming 
Enfolded by thy trees and meadow-flowers ? 
» What visions of old days 
May cheer thy lonely heart 
Seen through the hallowed haze 
Where thou dost muse apart? 


Peaceful and calm,—of our unrest and worry 
Thou heedless art ; their fevers touch not thee, 
Thou sharest not our age’s heat and hurry, 
Secure in thy serené tranquillity. 
Not all the troublous schemes 
The weary century knows 
Can mar thy quiet dreams 
Or break thy calm repose. 


Dear fragrant June is smiling in her glory ; 
Filled with the radiance of youth is she ; 
From out the quiet of thy shadow hoary 
Thou watchest o'er her beauty tenderly. 
To thy grey walls she cleaves 
With childish, shy caress, 
And bowers thine ancient eaves 
With leafy loveliness. 


The perfume of her sweet, old-fashioned roses 
Awakes in thee a thought of other years, 
And revery o'er those ghostly times discloses 
The faded hours that bring regretful tears. 
Far voices call to thee 
In a remembered tongue 
From that old century 
When thou, grey house, wert young. 


* Read at the memorial exercises of the Delaware County His- 
torical Society, at the birthplace of Benjamin West, Swarthmore, Sixth 
month 23d. 


Perchance thou dreamest of departed faces, 
Colonial dwellers by the woodlands tall, 
Grave Quaker yeomen, dames of antique graces, 
And soft-eyed children best beloved of all. 
Full often did they pass 
Or linger at thy door, 
Blithe lad and ruddy lass, 
In those far years of yore. 


They long have gone from earth, but thou art keeping 
In thine old heart their memory yet clear, 
While through the generations they are sleeping 
Forgot of all save thee for many a year. 
Forgot of all save thee 
The place of their repose, 
Where wandering ivies be 
And tangled briar-rose. 


But best and brightest of the memories olden 
That fill thy mellow-age with quiet joy,— 
O best and brightest are the memories golden 
That cluster round one Heaven-gifted boy ! 
Though that far mother-clime 

Claim his maturity, 
Yet all his boyhood’s prime 
Belongs, old House, to thee. 


He loved the silence of these woodland alleys, 
He loved the colors of this peaceful sky, 
He loved these sleeping hills and grassy valleys ; 
Their tranquil beauty pleased his artist eye. 
For many a summer hour 
Delighted would he pore 
On each dear native flower 
Beside his father's door. 


With happy heart he gazed upon the splendor 
Of regal autumn in the crimson woods ; 
With happy heart he saw the beauty tender 
Of budding life in vernal solitudes. 
His artist soul was thrilled 
With visions of delight, 
His waking fancy filled 
With dreams and longings bright. 


And when at last he stood at manhood's portal 
And passed forever from these meadows dear, 
Perchance his visions of a fame immortal 
Were not unmingled with regret sincere. 
Wherever he might roam 
In lands beyond the sea, 
Still would his childhood’s home 
Not unremembered be. 


And now among the mighty he is lying 
Where Wren’s cathedral dreams 'mid London's roar, 
Companioned with a company undying 
His is a name to live forevermore ! 
Hard by Lud’s ancient gate 
Where England's life-tide sweeps, 
Entombed with England's great 
The Quaker painter sleeps. 


And thee, old House, that slumberest serenely, 
We cherish as the painter’s boyhood home ; 
With tender care yon college young and queenly 
Doth shadow thee with her protecting dome. 

In academic shades 

The artist's fame shall last : 
Here glory never fades, 

Nor reverence for the Past. 


So, ancient House, rare memories are gleaming, 
Sweet recollections of the vanished hours, ™ 
While through the silent summer thou art dreaming 
Enfolded by thy trees and meadow-flowers. 

Bright visions of old days 
Still cheer thy lonely heart 
Seen through the hallowed haze 
Where thou dost muse apart ! 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
SEVENTH MontTH 10, 1898.—No. 28. 
THE INNER LIGHT. 
GOLDEN TEXT. —For with thee is the fountain of life ; 
In thy light shall we see light.—Ps. 36: 9. 

The mind of George Fox had the highest system- 
atic sagacity; and his doctrine, developed and ren- 
dered illustrious by Barclay and Penn, was dis- 
tinguished by its simplicity and unity. The Quaker 
has but one word, the Inner Light, the voice of God 
inthe Soul. That light is a reality and therefore in its 
freedom, the highest revelation of truth; it is kindred 
with the Spirit of God, and therefore merits dominion 
as the guide to virtue; it shines in every man’s heart. 
—George Bancroft. 

For as God gave two great lights to rule the out- 
ward world, the sun and moon, the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night, so 
hath He given man the light of His Son, a spiritual, 
divine light to rule him in things spiritual; and the 
light of reason to rule him in things natural 
Which enlightened reason in those that obey and fol- 
low this true light we confess may be useful to men, 
even in spiritual things. . . . Thus, then, man’s natu- 
ral conscience is sufficiently distinguished from it, for 
conscience followeth the judgment, doth not inform it; 
but this light as it is received removes the blindness of 
the judgment, opens the understanding, and rectifies 
both the judgment and the conscience. So the light of 
Christ then in the conscience, and not to man’s natural 
conscience, it is that we continually commend men.— 
Robert Barclay. 

The “Inner Light” is to our souls what the sun 
is to the outer world; it is the spirit of God within us 
(sometimes called the Holy Ghost), and by it we see 
what is right for us to do. This light is ever shining 
and is the same for all, but the amount which each re- 
ceives depends largely upon himself. If we were to go 
into our houses and shut all our doors and windows 
tight, the sun, shining so brightly for the rest of the 
world, would give no light to us. Whittier wrote : 


‘‘And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day.”’ 


Perhaps we are asking: “ By what process is it, 
that we are enabled to throw the windows of the heart 
wide open to the inshining Light ?” Love and obedi- 
ence. Love and obedience are the great heart-openers! 
We know how the love for our own dearest and best 
makes our souls to glow at every thought of them, and 
envelops them in reflected light, and makes us quick to 
respond to their needs and desires. So, if the Great 
Soul of all things has found access to our own, and 
speaks to us through the marvelous works of His hand, 
through the power and the beauty everywhere mani- 
fested; through the revelations to the prophets and 
seers; through the human love that blesses our lives,— 
then, love for the Divine will open our souls to this 
ever-shining Light. When the day brings us some 
perplexing experience, and we cannot at the first mo- 
ment see what is required of us. if we make it our habit 
to hold ourselves still, and appeal to our Heavenly 
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Father “What wilt thou have me to do?” after 
awhile that which was obscure becomes plain, and we 
are conscious of heavenly guidance. We may not be 
able to analyze completely the process by which we see 
the way at first invisible; but it is as if a cloud had 
lifted to let in the light upon us. Dean Stanley bears 
this testimony: “ This is one result of the attitude into 
which we are put by humility, by disinterestedness, by 
purity, by calmness, that we have the opportunity, the 
disengagement, the silence in which we may watch 
what is the will of God concerning us.” Having been 


permitted to see the way, if we obediently walk in it, 
the Light will “ shine more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

“And as the moon gives to us the light which it re- 
ceives from the sun, even so must we ‘let our light 
shine,’ and so help to make the world brighter.” 


DOCTRINE AND RELIGION. 

From a recent Address at Boston, by Edward Everett Hale 
LIBERAL religion does not mean any special form of 
doctrine. It is the interest of the great ecclesiastical 
corporations to make men think it does. It is the in- 
terest of the sectarian newspaper to make them think 
so. But liberal religion does not mean any form of 
doctrine. It means that, if men seek God, they shall 
find him,—if they seek for him with all their hearts. 
It means that each man must seek for him himself,— 
in his own ways and with no interference. It means 
liberty in religion. No man, no book, no corporation, 
shall come between me and God. There was a Son of 
God once who came to his Father directly. To all 
men and women since he has given the same privilege. 
He opened men’s eyes and their ears. They may come 
to God directly. Priests, Pharisees, and Philistines 
tried to come between him and God. And he died in 
the assertion that, as Son of God, he needed no inter- 
vention of theirs. : 

It is true that the five points of Calvinism are all in- 
sisted on in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; but, when we urge that, the Epis- 
copalian writers say that they have nothing to do with 
the Thirty-nine Articles. ‘ The Thirty-nine Articles 
are a mere matter of the book-binder,”—this is what 
the most distinguished prelate of that church said per- 
sonally tome. The professors at Andover at one time 
supposed that they asserted, in their quadrennial cere- 
mony, their belief in the Calvinistic theology. They 
now say—with perfect frankness—that that ceremony 
implies no such belief, and we should not find a pro- 
fessor at Andover to-day who would say he was a Cal- 
vinist. The Methodist Church got rid of the Calvin- 
istic articles a hundred years ago. The Catholic 
Church never believed them. They are absolute- 
ly interwoven into the Westminster Confession adopted 
by the Puritan divines at the period of the English re- 
bellion. The Presbyterian Church of America affects 
to hold to the Westminster Confession, but even in this 
last fortress you find the most out-spoken protest 
against the Calvinistic theology. Gentlemen in that 
pulpit find different excuses for remaining in that 
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Church when they do not believe its fundamental arti- 
cles. And, although the large majority of the General 
Assembly of that Church has thus far declined any 
material change in these foundations, it has gone so far 
—for instance, in the abandonment of the doctrine of 
infant damnation—as to assert its power over the de- 
cisions of the divines at Westminster. 

Just so far as any man is truly broad and liberal, 
if he is willing to give his life for his cause, and to 
speak simply as a prophet of the living God, he is per- 
fectly sure of a hearing among all sorts and conditions 
of men. The average religion of this whole country 
is expressed by the average preaching in our churches. 
You may fall in with a man anywhere,—on a Western 
steam-boat, in a sleeping-car,—and fall to talking about 
religion. The chances are ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred that he will say practically that he believes in God, 
that he knows he is immortal, and that a man ought to 
do about what is right. That is the creed of America. 
The great organizations have other creeds, some short- 
er and some longer; and on occasions of ceremony 
those other creeds get themselves represented with 
more or less heart. 

[ conceive all such men to be in the position of a 
Roman Catholic prelate, whose story I once told to this 
club. The story was told to me by the late Mr. Torri- 
celli, formerly a distinguished preacher of the Church 
of Rome. He had been appointed to officiate in the 
annual ceremony of the liquefaction of the blood of 
Saint Januarius. He saw no change in the contents of 
the sacred vessel which he held, although one and an- 
other among the spectators shouted that they saw the 
moving of the blood, and the whole congregation ac- 
cepted the miracle. After the ceremony was over, the 
bishop said to Mr. Torricelli, “ My son, you have been 
sceptical about this thing: now you have seen the mira- 
cle,” to which the young man replied, “ My lord, I 
saw nothing.” The bishop was silent. 

Now that bishop, as I suppose, believed in the mira- 
cle of Saint Januarius no more than I do. 
did he see? 


But what 
He saw the population of the city of Na- 
ples under the direction of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He knew that, in many points, this Church 
was serviceable to them and to their families. He 
knew hundreds of noble men who have died in its ser- 
vice. And, when you asked him to abandon the su- 
perstitions of hundreds of years, to stand before that 
assembly and to say, “ This is not true,” he said to 
himself that this was a harmless superstition, which 
did nobody any great evil, and that he would acquiesce, 
so long as he lived, because the organization was, on 
the whole, so good that he was willing to tolerate what 
he would have called this little speck of a lie. 

When the Roman Catholic Church rose to an in- 
tolerable oppression of the rights of men in the fif- 
teenth century, the Protestant Reformation attacked 
it. No question of dogma came into the issues between 
the North and the South, between Germany and Italy. 
Mr. Froude shows perfectly that Protestantism was 
simply the revolt of the intelligent German layman 
against the priesthood which claimed to be his sover- 
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In England the revolt of the layman was led by 
revolting priests, and from that hour to this hour the 
English Church has shown this double origin of that 
Reformation. The emigration of Winthrop and his 
companions to America was born out of a distinct de- 
termination of the lay Puritans of England that they 
would have their fair share in religious discipline,— 
practically, that each man should come to God as he 
chose. And so it is that the New England Congrega- 
tionalists have never given to any corporation the right 
to oversee or over-rule the belief of their separate 
churches. They do give to separate congregations the 
right to oversee the belief of their separate members. 
Thank God, I may almost say that this right is what 
Keble calls one of “the sleeping thunders of the 
Church.” 4 

It is for each one of us to see how this line of at- 
tack on the fossils of the past can be best conducted. 
Briefly, we are ourselves to remember what pure relig- 
ion is, and what we are for. We want to be more re- 
ligious ourselves. ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer 
to thee !”” must be the rule of every hour of every day; 
and it must come into the thought of every hour of 
every day. We must remember that pure religion, the 
close relation of man with man, of man with God, and 
the sense of life in heaven,—that these realities must 


appear in every deed and thought and word of our 
lives, 


eign. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A WEEK IN HOLLAND. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


WeE passed many acres planted with bulbous flower 
roots, some in bloom and very beautiful, fine nur 
series, for the gardening and farming here, as in both 
Belgian and France, is very thorough and finished, 
making the entire country seem one beautiful park. 
The rough places that cannot be utilized are rare and 
give but an added charm to the general thrift. 

Amsterdam was disappointing ; it was not clean 
as we had expected, and the many canals that intersect 
its wide streets are so full of dirt and filth as to make 
one thankful we have not such a sewage system, 
however healthful and picturesque it may be. 

The quaint gable houses often stand at curious 
angles, owing to the sinking of the piles on which 
they are built. There are many fine trees on the 
streets, and also very fine residences, and the little 
back gardens with lovely shrubs and trees, with the 
afternoon tea-table and chairs in the open air, high 


| stone walls that give to each family privacy, we might 


well copy after. Carpets and thick heavy rugs are 
used more here than in Germany and France, as far 
as my observation went. At night the harbor, with 
its many lights, and canals and streets, was very at- 


| tractive, giving quite a Venitian effect. 


All through Holland we were interested in the 
second-hand markets where stale vegetables and 
broken bits of salt fish, cheap crockery and clothing, 
old chains, nails, locks, parts of houses, everything 
imaginable, were sold. It made one feel sad to walk 





through and watch the crowds of buyers, for our 
poor have so many more chances here. 

The zoological gardens are very fine, well-kept, 
and interesting ; the animals all look so fat, clean, and 
contented. 

The Ryke Museum, which is a very elaborately 
decorated building, and covers three acres, finished in 
1885, contains a very large, well-classified collection 
of antiquities of the Netherlands, as well as a fine 
collection of engravings and paintings, all free to the 
public. I could not, in the short time allotted, de- 
scribe even a few of the rich art treasures to be seen 
here. Rembrant’s finest painting is here. When one 
looks at the face of Elizabeth Bass, in the quaint 
dress of her time, we can only wish that our artists 
of to-day could give to posterity so true a rendering 
of character, for we feel that she still lives and we 
know her as we gaze on the brown, wrinkled face, 
fat, ringed hands, and the neat, plain dress. 

There are many gems of art in this collection, 
among which we cannot pass the ‘* Floating Feather,”’ 
by D. Hondertoter, who is a_ veritable, it is said, 
Raphael among the feather creation. So much feel- 
ing and such accuracy of color does he put into his 
pictures, though it is only a hen with little chickens. 

Go to The Hague to see ideal Holland, for it is 
clean, and there you will find beautiful trees along 
with fine houses and gardens, interesting stores rich 
with lovely delf china, not one bit cheap. Some 
interesting old buildings that date away back, the 
pretty home of the loved little Queen of Holland, set 
back from the road amid fine trees and surrounded 
by a canal and on all sides guarded by soldiers. The 
finest of old parks with long avenues of enormous 
forest trees, under whose shady branches, if, as we, 
you happen there on a Bank holiday, innumerable 
lovers are wandering at all hours of the day and even- 
ing, holding each other's hands, just as their ances- 
tors did, as seen in the quaint old pictures in all the 
galleries, and for that matter, as did the Egyptians 
long before our centuries commenced. These lovers 
were so proud of their love-making they seemed to 
wish the world to see and enjoy it with them; and 
were not in the least embarrassed by the passers-by. 

The gallery of The Hague is not large, but its 
collection is a very rare one and well worth repeated 
visits. In front of Paul Potter’s famous Bull sat three 
gray-haired Englishmen, of noted appearance, dis- 
cussing the picture, and we quite agree with them, 
even after many visits to their own wonderful collec- 
tion in the National Gallery, in London, that Paul 
Potter's Bull is one of the finest of paintings. Critics 
say the artist has painted more pleasing canvases, 
but there is a charm of naturalness and accuracy of 
coloring in the rural scenery of this picture, that in 
spite of modern ideas of high art, is very pleasing. 

Here also is Rembrant’s noted study of the School 
of Anatomy, in itself worth a visit to the Gallery. 
The Gallery is only two stories high, has’ but seven 
rooms on a floor, and not large rooms either, and yet 
Badica stars over fifty of the paintings in this Gallery, 
and double stars a number. You who have traveled, 
Badica in hand, through many fascinating places in 
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the rich countries across the sea, can with me but pay 
a debt of thanks to the German thoroughness that 
has made it possible for the general public, by this 
same little star, to know what one should see, and 
also possible for one not well prepared or learned to 
still find much of profit and true pleasure in art.. 
And now let me finish this plain little journey in 
Holland by a trip on top of the street car. It was 
the 25th of May and a Bank holiday. The Bank 
holidays mean so much on the Continent and in 
England ; they are essentially the people’s days. As 
we rode through the beautiful section of the city, 
passed monuments that made us wish our artists 
could give to our public monuments with more grace 
and truer beauty. We passed under the Western 
Gate cf the city and into the park, under a long 
avenue of lime trees; it was like fairyland! for sud- 
denly we were in the midst of the densest crowd of 
human beings I have ever seen. On all sides, walk- 
ing quietly and happily, were thousands of people, 
dressed in their Sunday best ; sailor lads, soldiers and 
peasants in their quaint costumes. The peasant wo- 
men with lace caps and brass ornaments, crowned by 
fancy, flower-trimmed, modern bonnets. The eating- 
houses were crowded with happy families, enjoying 
beer, coffee, and cocoa in the open air; the restau- 
rant yards were filled with little tables. On _ past 
villas and through the quaint, narrow streets of the 
picturesque fishing village of Scheveningen. The 
distance, two and one-half miles, was one solid mass 
of people; our progress was slow, but so full of in- 
terest. The tram line ended near the grand new 


hotel, where in the season, Europe's fashion comes to 
enjoy this most charming of all watering-places, 
Luckily here the crowd was less dense, and we 
climbed down and up the wonderful slope to the top 
of the mighty dike that keeps out the beautiful North 


Sea. We cannot do justice in any word-picture to 
this clean little brick-cottaged fishing village, with its 
wonderful dikes of stick, sand, and stone, always 
building ; fine hotels that accommodate 20,000visi - 
tors in the season, and yet whose inhabitants daily 
ply their trade of fishing in the quaint, picturesque 
pinky’s. 

The beach is very attractive, a long, yellow, sandy 
stretch, even this early in the season dotted with 
clumps of bath chairs that protect one from winds 
and sun, and are delightful for chats, reading, or even 
knitting in the sea breezes. A sturdy peasant wades 
out through the breakers, and carries the sailors in 
on his shoulders, a primitive way that they have of 
landing from fishing smacks. Children were playing 
in the sand and the ocean looked very beautiful as we 
gazed on it and thought of our home on the other 
side, and we wished, as we gazed, that all our friends 
at home could, with us, enjoy Holland as we saw it, 
a land of thrift, contentment, and industry, and much 
simple happiness. BE. F..5. 


Hore never hurt any one, never yet interfered with 
duty ; nay, always strengthens to the performance of 
duty, gives courage, and clears the judgment.—Mac- 


|. donald. 
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TWO “OBJECT LESSONS.” 
Ir it be true, as perhaps it is, that the public mind is 
influenced by events and by “ object-lessons ’’ more 
than by thoughtful analysis, or philosophical dis- 
cussion, we should endeavor, certainly, as we pass, 
to see the significance of circumstances and occur- 
rences that lie before our eyes. One or two of these 
we select for comment here. 

Within a few days, Professor L. M. Haupt, of this 
city, one of the Commissioners appointed by President 
McKinley to report upon the proposed Nicaragua 
Canal, stated in a hearing before a Congressional 
committee at Washington that the canal would cost 
ninety-five millions of dollars. This is so large a 
sum that it compels caution, hesitation, delay. The 
construction of the canal must wait until the resolu- 
tion can be formed to draw upon the resources of the 
people for so much money. The great importance of 
the canal to the world’s commerce is conceded, and 
everyone who has given attention to the subject per- 
ceives the value it would be to this country in afford- 
ing a short route to ships passing between our Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts. 

But though the canal is so desirable, and though 
delay in its construction is costly, it must needs wait. 
We have not a hundred millions for it. Yet, turning 
at this very moment, in another direction, a strange 
and striking commentary is presented. With little 
hesitation, the same nation that was not prepared with 
money to construct a great canal, useful to the world 
and needful to itself, has entered upon operations of 
destruction which will involve an expenditure many 
times as great. The canal, constructed possibly in 
five years, would have called, according to Profes-or 
Haupt's estimate, for twenty millions a year, and that 
sum was not ready, but the war which was begun so 
readily will cost at the rate of one, two, perhaps three 
millions a day, and will entail, no doubt, a total ex- 
penditure, even if concluded soon, of at least three 
times the entire estimated cost of the canal. So that 
while there cannot be had a dollarfor peace, three dol- 
lars are readily had for war. One would construct, 
the other destroys ; one would help men, the other 
deprives them of the fruits of their labor, and even 
of life. 

Another object-lesson of to-day may be placed 
beside the one just presented. In Congress, a few 
days ago, the member of the House from the Franklin 





county district of Pennsylvania, T. M. Mahon, en- 
deavored in vain to secure a favorable vote on an 
appropriation to pay the losses of the unfortunate 
people of the southern border counties of this State, 
sustained in the Civil War, in the terrible years 1863 
and 1864. In the former year, besides the injury 
done by the invading army under General Lee, at the 
time of the battle of Gettysburg, great quantities of 
grain, provisions, etc., were taken by the Union army, 
for which its owners never have been compensated. 
In 1864 the town of Chambersburg was burned by a 
body of Southern troops, and many of the people 
reduced to destitution. But though it is now over 
thirty years since these events, the bill to relieve the 
sufferers by these losses of war has never passed Con- 
gress. Its merits are not seriously denied ; its passage 
has been recommended over and over again, but as is 


explained in dispatches from Washiggton, it is the 


¢ 


large sum of money that compels “pause.” The 


losses of the claimants for relief may aggregate several 
millions of dollars. Congress cannot make up its 
mind to draw so much from the treasury. 

Does it not seem as though this matter, like the 
other, was entitled to a thought? Here are damages 
done by a war of the last generation unrepaired, and 
the money to repair them refused, yet this generation 
begins new wars, and inflicts fresh damage, at a cost 
for the work of destruction in a week many times 
exceeding the claims of those injured in 1863-64. 
These are object-lessons of the present day. 


The INTELLIGENCER has received a circular letter from D. 
L. Moody, the famous evangelist, and organizer of the two 
excellent schools, Northfield, (girls), and Mount Hermon 
(boys), in Massachusetts. The letter, dated 23d ult., urges 
that this is peculiarly a favorable moment ‘‘ for preaching the 
gospel to young men,”’ in the fact that ‘‘at least 150,000 of 
our best young men”’ are now gathered together in great 
military camps and ‘‘in the midst of peculiar temptations."’ 
Those in the service, he says, are remarkably thoughtful, and 
receptive to the preaching offered them, ‘‘ are being converted 
by hundreds, and coming out and giving a bright light for 
Christ." More evangelists are needed, he states, and more 
money, and he asks for prayers from Christians, in behalf of 


| the work. 


All of which we must, and we do, consider with respect. 
D. L. Moody's great earnestness and sincerity are unques- 
tionable. But how defective it seems, how short of sane 
conception, that the moment when all thoughts are directed 
to plans for human destruction should be, or be thought to be, 
a particularly favorable time to convert souls to the imitation 
of Jesus Christ. 


SECRETARY of the Treasury Gage, reporting to the United 
States Senate, says that, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
United States officials in Alaska, the present liquor law of 
that Territory is openly violated. The universal public senti- 


ment is bitterly opposed to the enforcement of the prohibitory 
law. 
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BIRTHS. 


PHILIPS.—At Rockford, Wilmington, Del., Sixth month 
23, 1898, to John C. and Florence Hall Philips, a son, who 
is named Thomas Hall Philips. 

WARING.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Second month 19, 1898, 
to J. Van Vechten and Harriet K. Waring, a daughter, who 
is named Meta Louise Beatrice. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHAMBERS—RUMFORD.—At the residence of Charles 
W. Chambers, Sixth month 23, 1898, under the care of Wil- 
mington (Del.) Monthly Meeting of Friends, Eugene Martin 
Chambers, son of Charles W. and Mary P. Chambers, of 
Lenape, Pa., and Sarah Snowden Rumford, daughter of 
Francis E. and the late Anna L. Rumford, of Wilmington, Del. 

PORTER—LOWNES.—At the home of the groom's 
mother, near Lincoln, Neb., Sixth month 2, 1898, Edward Y. 
Porter, of Westfield, N. J., and Nellie E., daughter of J. 
Russell and Fannie C. Lownes, of Albuquerque, N. M. 

THOMAS—THOMPSON.—At the residence of Samuel 
and Martha Thompson, on Fourth-day, Fifth month 25, 1898, 
under the care of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Charles L. 
Thomas, of King of Prussia, Montgomery county, Pa., and 
Amy C. Thomson, of Kennett Square, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


GILLINGHAM.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 27, 1898, 
Frances Ashbridge, wife of William J. Gillingham, Jr., of 
Chicago, Ill., daughter of the late Caleb Hallowell and Susan 
Verree Smith, of Philadelphia ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Abington, Pa. 

HOOPES.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Sixth month 22, 
1898, Benjamin Hoopes, in his 79th year. Interment at 
West Chester, Pa. 

He was formerly connected with Westtown 
School, and later with the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

READ.—In Camden, N. J., Sixth month 28, 1898 Albina 
Howell Read, in her 76th year. 

RIDER.—At Central Valley, N. Y., Sixth month 15, 
1898, Charles C. Rider, in the 75th year of his age. 

A life-long member of the Society of Friends, he was for 
nearly twenty years a member of the Brooklyn Meeting, 
which he faithfully and punctually attended. 

He was remarkable in his daily life for the serenity of his 
temper,—his intense love of nature, and for his cheerful, 
happy disposition. In all his trials he kept his face resolutely 
turned toward the Light. S. 

YARNALL.—In Upper Providence, Delaware county, Pa., 
Sixth month 19, 1898, Jane Ann Yarnall, aged 69 years. 


Boarding 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue Friends’ meeting-house, at Yardley, Bucks 
county, Pa., (Makefield Monthly Meeting), has been 


much improved by painting and the removal of the | 


fence. Electric lights have been put in and other im- 
provements made. 


Chas. F. Pancoast, clerk, Woodstown, N. J., noti- ; : 
| upon an inspection of the book, that his confidence is 


fies us that at Pilesgrove Preparative Meeting, Sixth 


month 23, it was concluded to hold the mid-week and | 
preparative meetings, during the next two months | 
(Seventh and Eighth) in the evening of the regular | 


meeting day, at 7.30 o'clock. 


THE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds both great and small 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
—Elizab:th Barrett Brownine. 


THE SHOTWELL FAMILY GENEALOGY. 
A REMARKABLE as well as very interesting volume of 
genealogy and family history has been prepared and 
published by Ambrose M. Shotwell, of Lansing, 
Michigan, with an extended title, the introductory 
portion only of which we can give: “ Annals of our 
Colonial Ancestors and their Descendants; or, Our 
Quaker Forefathers and their Posterity.” The vol- 
time makes 300 quarto pages, and is neatly printed 
and bound. There are 32 portraits, pictures of build- 
ings, etc. 

The Shotwells in this country have been seated 
chiefly in New Jersey, though, as is always the case, 
they have swarmed from the main hive in all direc- 
) They are descended from Abraham Shotwell, 
ancestor. Nearly all the family, 
eighteenth century, were consistent 
Society of Friends, and many mem- 
with one or other 
The 


well-known 


tions. 
the immigrant 
throughout the 
members of the 
bers still retain 
of the branches of 
notices of other 
families of New Jersey, Long Island, and Rhode 
Island—Bowne, Cocks, Hallett, Hartshorne, Kester, 
King, Langford, Laing, Lundy, Moore, Pound, 
Thorne, Vail, Webster, and others. Considerable 
space is given to the statistics of Friends’ Meet- 
ings at Rahway and Plainfield, N. J., in| which 
vicinity several of the families sketched were seated 
The alphabetical list of 


their connection 
the body. 
several 


book gives 


also Quaker 


from early colonial times. 
marriages within that Monthly Meeting (from its be- 
ginning to the close of the Revolutionary war) is be- 
lieved to be more complete than other published lists. 
The appendix contains, among other valuable features 
reprints of interesting matter relating to Benjamin 
Lundy, with an original genealogy of his kindred; and 
there are also reprinted the journals of Jacob Lindley 
and Joseph Moore, kept on their trip to the Indian 
councils in Michigan, in 1793. 

An interesting fact connected with the book is that 
the author, Ambrose M. Shotwell, suffers from the 
misfortune of blindness, and has been assisted in the 
preparation of the work by his brother, Manly N. 
Shotwell, who has no use of his arms, but writes by 
Ambrose M. Shotwell, 


in a note, says he desires the book to be judged on its 


holding the pen in his mouth. 


merits, and not on any other ground, but the facts 
stated show the earnestness and energy with which it 


has been compiled. Other eyes, he says, have read the 


| proof sheets in his presence, but in point of correctness 


of names and dates he thinks he can confidently invite 
comparison with other similar works, and we believe, 


He was, for a number of years, en- 
since 1892 


entirely justified. 
gaged in different institutions for the blind; 
he has been in the Michigan School for the Blind at 


Lansing. He is, he says in this book, “ chief stereo- 


| type maker for the School, an instrument somewhat 


resembling a typewriter in essential structure, having 
been recently invented for the purpose of stamping 
upon metal plates, zinc or brass, the arbitrary groups 


| of dots now extensively used by the blind to denote 





An 


eect 


Sa 


Se 
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letters, figures, marks of punctuation, and certain short 
words and other combinations of letters of very fre- 
quent recurrence. From these embossed plates school 
text-books and other literature for the use of sightless 
readers are printed in small editions and at compara- 
tively little cost, as they may be needed for use in the 
school.” 

The price of the work is $3; 
$3.25; if by mail, $3.45. 


if sent by express, 
The author’s address in vaca- 
tion time is Concord, Mich., otherwise, School for the 
Blind, Lansing, Mich. 


A BENJAMIN WEST MEETING. 

THe Delaware County (Pa.) Historical Society held an in- 
teresting all-day meeting, on the College grounds at Swarth- 
more, Pa., on the 23d ult. The morning meeting was held 
in Somerville Hall, and the addresses were of more than 
local interest, as Benjamin West and his birthplace, his Qua- 
ker ancestry, and his career as a painter figured largely in 
all. In fact, the day 
was devoted to him. 
The exercises in the 
afternoon were held 
on the grounds of 
the near-by West 
House, (part of the 
College property), 
which was marked 
with ahandsome 
tablet of polished 
granite containing the 
name and date of 
birth of the great 
painter. 

Several members 
of the West family 
were present, some 
of whom contributed 
matters of interest. 
A. Lewis Smith, of 
Media, presided, and 
gave interesting inci- 
dents of the illus- 
trious painter and his 
family. J. Russell 
Hayes, of Swarthmore 
College, prepared and 
read a beautiful and 
appropriate ode for 
the occasion, (which is 
printed elsewhere). 


Some of the 1 : ; 
: ooms pleasant breathing-space for the great city 
of the ancient house, 


now occupied by Prof, William Hyde Appleton, were shown, 
and it was the universal feeling that it should be long pre- 
served as it is, and not be subject to change or alteration, in 
the march of modern improvement. 


Now the time has come when the housewife who does 
much of her own cooking or preserving must often have her 
fingers stained with the juice of berries, peaches, etc., and it 
may be well to remind her that the fumes of sulphur will 
remove most fruit stains from the fingers. Put atiny lump of 
sulphur in a tin plate, pour on a little alcohol, and set it on 
fire. Hold the finger tips above the flame, and the discolora- 
tion will disappear.—Harfer's Bazar. 


NORMANDY, (France), once so free from intemperance and 
so prosperous, has begun to show the effects of the cider- 
brandy industry, established there twenty or more years ago. 
During the past fifteen years the mortality has increased eight 
per cent., infant mortality fifteen per cent., and illegitimacy 
twenty-five per cent. 


| 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY. 


The School, at Sixteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, is the right-hand building 
on the left, at the corner of Fifteenth Street, is Friends’ Meeting-house 
fronting them is Stuyvesant Square, one of the smaller parks, and a very attractive and 


ducational Department. 
ABINGTON SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

THE annual Commencement and Class-Day exercises at 
Abington Friends’ School were held Sixth month 17, at 1o 
a.m. The day was a pleasant one and the attendance much 
beyond the capacity of the assembly room and class rooms 
adjoining, thrown open for the occasion. The program of 
the Commencement exercises was opened by the Principal, 
Louis B. Ambler, reading from the Scriptures. An address, 
‘The Significance of Higher Education,’’ by Prof. Josiah 
H. Penniman, of the University of Pennsylvania, was ex- 
pected to follow, but word was received the evening before 
that Dr. Penniman, on account of sudden illness, would not 
be able to attend. Diplomas were presented by the Principal, 
and an address followed by Isaac Michener, Chairman of the 
School Committee. The Class-day exercises included the 
president's address, by Herbert E. Jenks; History of the 
Class of ‘98, by Bertha C. Weaver; Recitation, Emilie S. 
Goodwin; Oration, ‘‘The College Settlement and Social 
Reform,'’ by Florence Druckenmiller ; Prophecy, Caroline 
Thomson; Presentations, John R. Dyer; closing address, 
Marian E. Dyer. ic: heatelle erie 


program caused by 
Dr. Penniman's ab- 
sence, was a disap- 
pointment, but the 
interesting and varied 
exercises making up 
the remainder of the 
program relieved this 
feeling. The gradu- 
ating class numbered 
eight, as follows: 
Florence Drucken- 
miller, Jenkintown, 
Pa.; John Robert 
Dyer, Cheltenham, 
Pa.; Marian Estelle 
Dyer, Cheltenham, 
Pa.; Emilie Shaw 
Goodwin, Jenkintown, 
Pa. ; Herbert Emery 
Jenks, Byberry, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Annie 
Lloyd Michener, 
Bethayres, Pa. ; Caro- 
line Thomson, Jen- 
kintown, Pa. ; Bertha 
Chandler Weaver, 
Fox Chase, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bertha Chandler 
Weaver was awarded 
the Freshman Honor 
Scholarship, at 
Swarthmore College. After the exercises a luncheon was 
served in the dining-room to all who cared to partake. 

In the evening, after Commencement, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the school held its annual meeting. Nine classes 
have thus far been graduated from the school, and the Asso- 
ciation numbers fifty-three. The members attested their in- 
terest in the school by voting a sum of money to be used asa 
prize to encourage oratory and public declamation in the 
school. 

The school is in a flourishing condition, with good pros- 
pects for the ensuing year. 


That 
The open space 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

The Closing Exercises took place on the 16th and 17th of 
Sixth month, those of the graduating class on the latter date. 
There were six graduates: Henrietta Cocks, A. Grace 
Hallock, Helen N. Arnold, William H. Agor, Pauline 
Maurice, and Gertrude Hallock. The certificates were pre- 
sented by Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, on behalf of the 
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Managers, and Prof. Albert R. Lawton addressed the class. 
The alumni meeting was held later. 

Important changes in the faculty of the Institute have been 
made. Samuel C, Collins, Principal, who has been at Chap- 
paqua for twenty-eight years, retires, and is succeeded by 
Prof. Albert R. Lawton, who has been for ten yearsa teacher 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, N. J. 
Emily P. Yeo, who has been Matron for ten years, also retires, 
and returns to her former home at Richmond, Ind. ; her place 
is taken by Emily W. Lawton. Albert R. Lawton is a gradu- 
ate of Swarthmore College, 1880, (A. M., 1885), and his wife 
also graduated at Swarthmore, 1882, (A.-M., 1885). 

Georgiana Swezey, teacher of history and rhetoric, who 
has been at Chappaqua six years, has been appointed vice- 
principal of the Reform School, on Randall's Island, N. Y. ; 
her place is taken by Harriett A. Myrick, a graduate of 
Cornell University, and teacher of fifteen years’ experience. 
Elocution and Delsarte will be taught by Sylphie Walton, a 
graduate of the Boston School of Expression. 


THESES AT SWARTHMORE. 

The following list shows the subjects of the Theses pre- 
sented by the graduating class at Swarthmore College, this 
year, and suggests the scope of the studies at the institution. 

‘* Life of the Greeks in the Homeric Age,'’ Charles Thomas 
Brown. 

‘« Twentieth Century Production and Distribution,’’ Hiram 
Donald Campbell. 

‘* The Fall of Rome: Its Effect Upon the World's His- 
tory,’’ Eva Emma Foster. 

‘« The Relation of Life Insurance to the College,’ Harrie 
Hause Fouse. 

‘*The Development of Literature in England During the 
Great Elizabethan Period,’’ Ada Virginia Gillespie. 

‘‘A Brief Study of the Diversions of the Romans,’’ Mabel 
Abbott Harris. 

‘‘ Investigation of a Double Track Railroad,"’ 
Yates Higginson. 

‘Transportation in the United States during the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ Mary Sutton Howell. 

‘The Children of Our Slums,’’ Rachel Knight. 

‘The Character of the Dutch and the Flemish, as Re- 
vealed in Their Art,’’ Edith Lamb. 

‘‘Anglo-Saxon Poetry,’’ Caroline Augusta Lukens. 

‘‘The Proposed Sewage System for the Borough of Media,"’ 
William Booth Miller. 

‘The Quakers in Ireland, and their Migration to Penn- 
sylvania,’’ Albert Cook Myers. 

‘‘Chaucer's Power of Description,’’ Edna Marion Nicholl. 

‘‘A Weathering Test for Granites,’ Arthur Lewis Patton. 

‘The Minnesanger,’’ Susanna Edna Pownall. 

‘*An Historical Sketch of Robin Hood, with a Brief Study 
in the Ballads,’’ Edna Harriet Richards. 
‘* The Geology of Crum Creek,’ Arthur Cox Smedley. 

‘Franz Von Sickengen: The Political Position of the 
German Nobles,’’ Ely J. Smith. 

‘*Trades Unions: Their Growth and Influence,”’ 
Shoemaker Taylor. 

‘Investigation of a Highway Bridge over Ridley Creek,’’ 
Frederick Leggett Thomas. 

‘* Digestion and Diet,’’ Abner Pugh Way. 

‘The Problem of Salvation as Solved by 
Goethe,’’ Alice Witbeck. 


Jonathan 


Levi 


Milton and 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL.—Friends’ School 
at 4th and West streets, Wilmington, has sent out its Cata- 
logue and Circular. The list of students for the year closed 
shows 52 boys and 33 girls in the High School department, 
25 boys and 20 girls in the grammar school, 14 boys and 11 
girls in the intermediate, 47 of both sexes in the primary, 17 
in the kindergarten, and 7 in the kindergarten teachers’ 
training class, making a total of 226. 

The School is now in charge of Enos L. Doan, Principal, 
successor to Isaac T. Johnson, under whose management, 
during several years, it was much developed and improved. 
Caroline Ladd Crew, A. B., is Associate Principal in charge 
of the Girls’ High School, Allen B. Clement, M. A., has 








Science and Higher Mathematics, and Herschel A. Norris, 
M. A., Latin and Greek. There are ten other instructors, 
including Levi S. Taylor, B. S., a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, this year, who will be the Gymnasium Director for 
Boys, and teach science and mathematics. 

The Circular announces that Manual Training will be in- 
troduced next year into the regular school course. 

The School will open Ninth month 12th next. The charges 
(day school, tuition only), range from $40 in the Kindergarten 
to $120 in the senior class of the High School. 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 


PEDRICKTOWN, N. J.--A-Conference under the care of the 
committees on Philanthropic Labor was held in the meeting- 
house at Pedricktown, N. J., on First-day afternoon, Sixth 
month 19. It was opened with a Bible reading by Ida K. 
Coles. Martha K. Borton recited ‘‘ A Teetotaler’s Story.’’ 
Rachel M. Lippincott read a paper on ‘‘ Tobacco.”’ 

If those who use tobacco were in the minority it would be 
considered an outrageous and outlandish practice. All medical 
men who have written on the subject agree that it contains a 
deadly poison called nicotine. Would that our boys might be 
induced to see that it is not manly to smoke and makes them 
stupid and indolent. All should lift a warning voice ; but we 
must have example as well as precept,—pastors, teachers, 
parents, friends, shall we not do our best to make our exam- 
ple such that it will be uplifting to those with whom we come 
in contact? May God be with us to save the boys from this 
alarmingly increasing habit of using tobacco.”’ 

Remarks were made by several present. One said that a 
parent who uses the weed surely cannot have the influence 
over the son that he should have. We are imitative beings, 
and if responsible people do these things we should not expect 
better of others. Let us all endeavor to make the world better 
for our having lived in it. 

Chas. E. Davis gave an interesting illustrated temperance 
talk. His first illustration was an eucalyptus tree, which he 
said was a pump, because it draws water, and a well because 
it stores water. After telling of its use formerly in the marshes 
near Rome he called it a ‘‘ Prohibition tree,’’ and imagined 
its leaves saying that prohibition is safe, wise, reasonable, 
humane, noble, and godly, with various reasons for each 
quality. The statue of Liberty was the second illustration. 
He told of its size and cost, and compared its bright light to 
prohibition. The drawing of King Alcohol showed that a 
constant stream of darkness rather than light issued from its 
summit. 

Joel Borton read a paper on ‘‘ Temperance.'’ He asked 
all to decide which way they would use their efforts in this bad 
business. It is a crime for a moral and Christian people to 
allow the manufacture and sale of that which only destroys 
life. Let the time past suffice, and all join hands and hearts 
for the total abolition of the liquor traffic. 

Helen G. Borton recited a poem entitled ‘‘ Music."’ 
a short silence the meeting was adjourned. 

SMe P., 


After 
Secretary. 
NoRRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association of Norris- 


town held its closing meeting, as usual, at Valley Friends’ 
meeting-house, on the afternoon of the 19th ult. Though 


| the weather was threatening, there was a good attendance. 


Mary R. Walker read a portion of Janney's History of 
Friends, giving the views of Elias Hicks on ‘‘ Salvation by 
Christ.”’ 

Lillian Zimmerman read an article by Lyman Abbott, on 
‘‘The Secret of Peace."’ Sarah Flowers, of Wayne, read a 


| biographical sketch of Elizabeth Newport, dwelling particu- 


larly upon her deep spiritual insight in addressing individual 
states. Mary J. Walker read an interesting sketch of the 
Shakers at Mount Lebanon, giving some particulars of the 
belief and customs of the followers of Ann Lee. 

Ellwood Roberts spoke on ‘‘ Henry Woodman, the Valley 
Forge Historian,'’ giving the salient points of his life, his 
ancestry, and other particulars of general interest, exhibiting 
a photograph of him, from an ambrotype taken in 1854, when 
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he was in his fifty-ninth year. Extracts were also read from 
recent letters from Henry Woodman's daughter, Mary Smith 
Woodman, of Pineville, Bucks county. Henry Woodman was 
born in 1795, on Christmas day. His father, Edward Wood- 
man, was from Hillsboro, N. C., and served in the Revolu- 
tionary army. Being discharged at New York in 1782, he 
started home, went by way of Valley Forge where he had been 
in camp in 1777, was taken ill there, and remained, marrying 
Sarah Stephens, daughter of Abijah. His son Henry married 
Mary, daughter of Benjamin Smith, of Wrightstown, Bucks 
county, and became a prominent member of the Society of 
Friends, and a minister. He died in 1879. He wrote a 
series of historical articles, ‘‘ Valley Forge Papers,'’ about 
1850. 


ALLoway's CREEK, N. J.—A regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house at Han- 
cock's Bridge, on the afternoon of the 26th of Sixth month. 
After a short silence the President read the 22nd chapter of 
Proverbs, and the roll was called by the Secretary. The 
minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

The section on ‘* Baptism,’’ from ‘‘ Quakerism: Its 
Beliefs and Messages,"’ was read by Anna P. Ridgway, and 
brought forth some discussion. A short article printed in 
the Youths’ Companion, entitled ‘* Valentine Hollingsworth,”’ 
was read, and as the war with Spain seems to be the most 
stirring of ‘‘Current Events ’’ several short articles from the 
INTELLIGENCER were read concerning its different phases. 

A paper prepared from Dr. Hodgkin's ‘‘ Life of George 
Fox,"’ was read by Louisa Powell. This completes our study 
of Fox for the present. A poem from the INTELLIGENCER of 
1861 upon ‘‘ The Fox Oaks,"’ at Flushing, Long Island, was 
read, and there being no business, after a short silence, the 
meeting concluded. L. P., Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Tuts month's issue of the AMantic Monthly is \argely devoted 


to the discussion of current public questions. An unsigned 


article reviews in a very interesting way the career of W. E. 


Gladstone. James Bryce, the distinguished Scotch member 


of the English Parliament, enters an earnest plea from the 


British standpoint for a friendly understanding between that 


country and this. Professor James K. Hosmer has an article 


on much the same subject, and Professor Laughlin discusses 
the public finances in time of war. An article which we find 
quite as interesting as any of those named is contributed by 
Philadelphia's Henry Charles Lea, upon ‘‘ The 
Decadence of Spain,’’ in which he reviews with judicial pre- 
cision the internal causes which have led to the present prostra- 
tion of that country. His studies have been quite extensive for 
many years in the Spanish field, especially in the history of 
the Inquisition, and he marshals here in an impressive man- 
ner, the several principal causes which in the course of time, 
have carried down to comparative ruin what was once a very 
strong nation. 

In brief, it may be said that the internal weaknesses of 
Spain have been the pride of the governing classes, which set 
up a false and misleading standard of public policy, and their 
‘*three C's''—Conservatism, Clericalism, and Corruption. 
The pride, of course, deepened the conservative spirit, 
and tended to resist all reform, while this, in turn, served to 
establish and endure the clerical rule which includes igno- 
rance, superstition, and bigotry—this last expressed in the 
Inquisition—among its servants. 

We may make one remark on Mr. Lea's article : he seems 
not to give, in his generalizations, a sufficiently favorable 
word to the qualities of the Spanish common people. It 
might be thought from his article that they were universally 
idle, but where are there in Europe more patient, persevering 
workers than the laboring classes, especially those of Cata- 
lonia ? Our view of Spain includes the thought that her afflic- 
tions have come, not from the inherent weakness of the 
people, but from the persistently followed wrong ideals of her 
ruling classes. 


savant, 





Frank R. Stockton begins a serial story, ‘‘ The Associate 
Hermits,’ in this week's issue of Harper's Weekly. It is a 
story of vacation life in the Adirondack woods, and has the 
characteristic humor of the author—something in the style of 
‘* Rudder Grange.”’ 


The J/ndependent, New York, whose proposed change in 
form we mentioned last week, appears this week with a cover, 
a weekly magazine of the size of the Cen/ury. It will have 
usually eighty-four pages, which will be increased when 
necessity requires. It will not be illustrated, except as its 
excellent series of maps illustrate the events of current his- 
tory. The price will be reduced from three dollars to two 
dollars, and single copies from ten cents to five. 


: PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

PENELVE ; OR AMONG THE QUAKERS. 
By Richard H. Thomas, M. D. Original illustrations by 
Osman Thomas. Pp. 366. London price 3s, 6d. Lon- 
don: Headley Bros. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
& Co. 

OLp RICHLAND FAMILIES. Including Descendants of Ed- 
ward Roberts [and others], Historical and Genealogical 
Data, [Etc.] By Ellwood Roberts. Pp. 246. $3.00. 
Norristown, Pa. : Morgan R. Wills. 


An American Story - 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Our friend William P. Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del., and 
his wife and daughter, who have gone abroad for the summer, 
landed safely at Southampton, England, on the 14th ult. 
Sarah Bancroft, their daughter, has been studying at Cam- 
bridge University, the past year, as holder of the Lucretia 
Mott Fellowship of Swarthmore College. 

Abby D. Munro, principal of the Laing School at Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C., has gone to her home in Rhode Island for the 
vacation weeks. She reached Philadelphia on the 22d ult., 
and left for New Yark on the 24th, 

Superintendent William J. Hall, of Swarthmore College, 
who has been in the Far West, mostly New Mexico, for a 
year past, has returned East, reaching Swarthmore on the 23d 
ult. He is much improved in health. 





Books can do for the mother only this: they can help her 
to discover what she can herself best receive and apply. She 
is not to accept their teaching slavishly, but to question what 
is most for her own use, and most for the advantage of her 
dearest ones. Let her reading, however, be not sporadic and 
intermittent. She will be vastly the gainer if she appropriate 
a stated time daily for reading along lines which will enrich 
her mind, and directly assist her in solving the problems to 
be considered.—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Since the Sadowa war of 1766, between Prussia and 
Austria, and the Franco-German one of 1870, nations are 
trying to see which one can put into line the largest number 
of men. Thus, at this moment the effective force of the 
European Continental armies on a war footing is as follows : 
Russia, 2,500,000 men; Germany, 2,300,000; France, 2,- 
200,000; Austria-Hungary, 1,300,000, and Italy, 800,000. 
Grouping the nations according to their present relations, the 
above figures show that the alliance of France and Russia 
can put in the field 4,700,000 men, and the old Triple Alli- 
ance 4,400,000. 


A Goop point for mothers to think of is the one made by 
a recent speaker at the Rivington Street settlement, New York 
city. ‘‘Give the boys,’’ she said, ‘‘some domestic training. 
A boy who can make his own bed will not be likely to despise 
his sister for making beds, and a girl who can drive a nail 
straight or attend to a furnace will not be so likely to look on 
a boy who does such work as a being infinitely superior to 
herself.’ 


FRIENDS of temperance in Scotland are jubilant over the 
fact that the Duke of Fife is refusing to grant sites for distil- 
leries on his estates. 
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THE WIND UPON A SUMMER DAY. 


Tue wind upon a summer day 
How sweet it stirreth in the trees ! 
The shifting shadows as they lie 
Across the fields, the bending rye, 
The blue flowers in the grain, and you 
To love the livelong summer thro’ — 
There are no sweeter things than these. 
The dawning of a Winter's day, 
How sad itis! The leafless trees, 
The frozen meadow-lands that lie 
All cold beneath the snowy sky— 
The old year's bitterness : and you 
To lack the livelong Winter thro'—- 
There are no sadder things than these ! 
—M. L. Van Vorst, in Scribner's Magazine. 
THE HONEYSUCKLE. 
‘* Tue clover,’ said the humming-bird, 
‘Was fashioned for the bee ; 
But ne'er a flower, as I have heard, 
Was ever made for me."’ 
A passing zephyr paused, and stirred 
Some moonlit drops of dew 
To earth ; and for the humming-bird 
The honeysuckle grew. 


—Harper's Weekly. 


THE “IMPERIAL” FOLLY. 

From the speech of Moorfield Storey, at Boston, Sixth month 15. 
Two months ago the people of this country, at the 
outbreak of this war, declared through Congress their 
fealty to the principles of freedom, when they resolved : 


First, That the people of the island of Cubaare, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent. 


Fourth, Thatthe United States hereby disclaims any dispo- 
sition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over said island, except for the pacification thereof ; and asserts 
the determination when that is accomplished to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the island to its people. 

This was the promise of the government not merely 
to Cuba and the world, but to us, its citizens, whose 
lives, whose property, and whose flag are embarked in 
this enterprise. In these words the United States de- 
clared its purpose to help the Cubans to found a gov- 
ernment which should derive its power from their con- 
sent, and then leave them free to enjoy their indepen- 
dence. Nowa brilliant victory over a hostile fleet has 
turned our heads. The politicians and the editors who 
clamored for humanity now shriek for empire. Men 
propose to add Porto Rico, the Philippine islands, the 
Ladrones, the Canaries, and every other colony of 
Spain to our territories, and to embark this country in 
a career of foreign conquest. It is even suggested 
that we seize the Hawaiian islands, a friendly state, as 
a war measure. 

No graver danger ever confronted us, and the time 
to speak is now, while public opinion is forming. This 
is not a party question. No party has ever preached 
such a policy, but it deeply concerns every American 
citizen and the man who is silent or indifferent now 
may wake to act too late. 

To seize any colony of Spain and hold it as our 
own without the free consent of its people is a violation 
of the principles upon which this government rests, 
which we have preached to the world for a century, 


and which we pledged ourselves to respect when this 
war was declared. 
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But it is said that there is a war necessity, or that 
we need indemnity! Can we exact our expenses from 
the enslaved people whom we interfered to help? Is 
Porto Rico more indebted to us than Cuba? Is the 
commandment ‘Thou shalt not steal” qualified by 
the proviso “‘ unless it is necessary "’ ? 
tyrant’s plea. It is merely the will to take which is 
thus disguised. No necessity can justify us in disre- 
garding the rights of others, especially a weaker nation, 

Nothing can wipe from our flag the disgrace if it 
floats over any but afree people. It should be enough 
that if we adopt this policy of conquest we are false 
to our principles and false to our express promises, 

But the case does not end here. We not only 
abandon the boasted Monroe doctrine, upon which with 
its recent extensions we were insisting a few years ago, 
We not only disregard that wise policy of non-interven- 
tion in European troubles which Washington preached 
and which until now we have followed. 


Necessity is the 


We become 


a military power, burdened with a standing army and 
an enormous navy, threatened with complications 
thousands of miles away, and exposed to constant ap- 
We take up the burden which is crushing 


prehension. 
Europe. 

Our domestic difficulties will be neglected, for our 
attention must be divided. Our taxation must increase, 
our currency become more disordered, and worse than 
all the corruption which threatens us cannot fail to 
spread. When we undertake to govern subject peoples 
separated from us by half the world let us remember 
how we despoiled the Indians at our doors, and how 
impossible it has been to keep that service pure. Let 
us not forget the carpet-bag governments of our 
southern brothers, whose complaints fell on deaf ears, 
though they spoke our language and we heard them 
every day. What, think you, shall we hear of wrong 
in Manila or the Ladrones, and how can we reform 
abuses there ? Sucha system means great increase of 
wealth and fresh fields for corruption. It means the 
growth of aclass little accustomed to respect the rights 
of their inferiors. It means the spoils system enor- 
mously extended. It means not only imperialism 
abroad, but imperialism at home. When Rome began 
her career of conquest, the Roman republic began to 
decay. The spoils of the provinces debauched the 
Senate, and the people and the government which con- 
quered Hannibal fell at the touch of Czsar. The 
French republic did not long survive the conquests of 
Napoleon. For an imperial system the concentrated 
power of an emperor is essential. A popular assembly 
is incapable of dealing with the questions which arise 
in carrying on the government of distant provinces, 
Let us once govern any considerable body of men 
without their consent, and it is but a question of time 
how soon this republic shares the fate of Rome. If 
we admit them as states with their senators and rep- 
resentatives, how long shall we bear our own Congress 
demoralized by these additions ? 

I do not understand this new patriotism which 
teaches the duty of exposing our fellow-men to war, 
pestilence, and famine. I had thought it the statesman’s 
true ambition “to scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.” 
It is on the poor that the burdens of war inevitably 
fall and who reap the least share of its glories. Our 
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last war, which ended more than thirty years ago, left 
wounds which are still open in the shape of taxes, pen- 
sions, and difficulties of every kind. Let us record our 
solemn protest against any policy which will increase 
our burdens, enhance our difficulties, widen our respon- 
sibilities, and at the same time subvert the principles 
upon which our liberty rests. Let us insist that this 
country shall still deserve to be praisedas ‘‘ she who 
lifts up the manhood of the poor,” and not exchange 
this genuine glory for the illusions of wealth and do- 
minion. 


Depraved Methods of ‘‘ Journalism.”’ 


‘* Current Literature,’’ Sixth month. 


[HE newspaper has brought into the world a new code of 
morals, as well as a new style of writing and printing the 
language. As the Sophists said that the gods were an inven- 
tion of the politicians to keep the people in order, and as 
modern that all moral ideas are 
nothing more than a list of rules set up by the strong to keep 
the weak in subjection—so the newspaper has demolished for 
itself both of the old beliefs that nothing but the truth should 
be spoken, and that the truth should not be published at all 
times. Accordingly, it is acommon-place that the best news- 
paper is never to be implicitly believed, and that all is news 
that comes to the newspaper's net. 

The reporter is sent out now to get a story. If the rumor 
he is commissioned to hunt down prove to be but a vapor of 
gossip, he must condense it into something tangible. If the 
man he is detailed to interview shuts the dcor in his face, he 
must bring back a careful statement purporting to be verbatim 
report of an actual interview. No wonder the trained re- 
porter does not carry a notebook !_ It hampers the imagination. 

The newspapers are growing so brazen that they do not 
hesitate at times of the gravest moment and of the most in- 
violate official secrecy, to put sentiments in the mouth of the 
most close-mouthed executive. They say in flaring head- 
lines: ‘‘ The President thinks''—so and so; ‘‘the Secretary 
of War has made up his mind ''—to this and to that, and the 
«Board of Inquiry will report''—such and such a thing. 
And this goes on while the actual truth is purposely kept 
absolutely inaccessible to the public. The correspondents 
who write these fictions are not reprimanded or discharged, 
but encouraged. The publishers are encouraged to let the 
bad work go on by the fact that there are, as Carlyle says, 
2,000,000,000 people in the world—mostly fools. 


certain theorists hint our 


The Rivers Drying Up. 
Tue rivers of Pennsylvania are steadily shrinking in volume. 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Forestry Commissioner, in a recent report 
again calls attention to the subject, and gives important and 
He states the flow of the Schuylkill river, 
at Philadelphia, as follows : 


impressive figures. 


In 1816 there were sent down 500,000,000 gallons daily ; 
1825, 440,000,000 gallons daily ; 1878, 220,000,000 gallons 
daily ; 1881, 215,000,000 gallons daily. 

In other words, the flow of the Schuylkill river, at Phila- 
delphia is less than half—just about two-fifths—what it was in 
1816, the shrinkage having been 61 per cent. Probably that 
river, except in freshets, is not more than one-third as large 
as it was when the white men came. 

As to the causes of this Dr. Rothrock makes it clear that, 
the principal one is the removal of the forests, which has dis- 
turbed the former balance of natural conditions. He says: 
*‘ It appears that in the loss of water retaining power in the 
cleared ground and in the increase in the rate of evaporation 
over the remaining water service there is good reason to asso- 
ciate at least in part the unusually low water during our sum- 
mer with the removal of our forests."’ 

The Pottsville Republican says : ‘* Any one who has ever 
traveled through the lumber producing regions and has ob- 
served how many hills once covered with forests have now 
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nothing but the underbrush to hide their nakedness will have 
no difficulty in understanding how the unfortunate state of 
things to which Dr. Rothrock calls attention has been brought 
about. Happily the public is becoming aroused to the neces- 
sity of protecting what forests still remain and of encouraging 
the cultivation of forests wherever possible, and in this way 
lies our salvation. But any water supply scheme of the future 
must embrace a plan for forest reservation upon a broad and 
comprehensive scale, and the public must be educated to 


plant trees and nourish them wherever available space be 
found."’ 


Lord Dufferin’s Descriptions. 
IN a recent address at Boston, Moorfield Storey quoted the 
following description by Lord Dufferin, (at one time Governor- 
General of Canada), of the condition of Europe under the 
military system : 

The whole of Europe is little better than a standing camp, 
numbering millions of armed men, while a double row of 
frowning and opposing fortresses bristle along every frontier. 
Che globe itself has become a mere bundle of nerves, and the 
slightest disturbance at any one point of the system sends a 
portentous tremor through its morbidly sensitive surface. 
To-day it would suffice for any one of half a dozen august 
personages to speak above his breath, or unwittingly to raise 
his little finger, and, like in a heaven overcharged with elec- 
tricity, the existing condition of unstable equilibrium which 
sustains the European political system would be upset, and 
war, waged in circumstances of greater horror than has been 
hitherto known to the experience of mankind, might eventu- 
ally envelope, not Europe alone, but two, nay, all the four 
continents at once. We can form no conception of the 
haunting anxieties which embitter the existence of the nations 
of central Europe, upon whose every frontier hangs, black 
and motionless, a threatening cloud of war, and whose citizens 
even within the recesses of their innermost chambers, mingling 
with the prattle of their children and the tender converse of 
the hearth, can hear the ominous tramp of alien armies, the 
rattling of their artillery, the thunder of their squadrons, as 
they periodically gather, march, and manceuvre within, so to 


speak, ‘‘a stone’s throw "’ of their unprotected fields and vil- 
lages, and often towns. 


Kindness to Animals. 
(Louisa de la Ramé), the novel writer, has ad- 
dressed a very vigorous protest concerning cruelty to animals, 
to the ladies of the ‘‘ Primrose League'"’ 


‘*Ourpa,"’ 


of England,—an 
organization of women formed to work in behalf of the Con- 
servative or ‘‘ Tory’’ party. ‘*Ouida"’ 
manner : 


proceeds in this 

‘*Why do you do nothing to clear your class from the 
stigma of its insane sacrifice of time and interests to sport ? 
Why do you allow generation after generation to grow up in 
this ignoble atmosphere saturated with the blood of slaugh- 
tered creatures? Why do you permit your sons and your 
grandsons at Eton to gloat over the agonies of the poor little 
hunted hare ‘broken up’ before their delighted eyes? Why 
do you not strike off your visiting list, and shut your doors to 
the women who glory in the ‘ big shoots,’ who tail the otter, 
slay the hand-fed pheasant, crowd to the pigeon clubs, and 
count with triumph their grallocked deer and landed salmon ? 
Why are you passive and indifferent when the rabbits scream 
in the traps all night long in your parks, and the keeper nails 
in triumph to his board the nightingale, the goldfinch, the 
kingfisher, the jay, the dove? Why do you grace with your 
presence the hunting breakfast, the moor luncheon, the deer- 
drive, and smile to see the blood-stained bags crammed to 
suffocation with still palpitating life? You lecture the poor, 
and preach to electors, but to your own people and your own 
set you are dumb.”’ 


New York as a Literary Centre. 
IN his articles in Literature, (mentioned recently under Lit- 
erary Notes, in the INTELLIGENCER), W. D. Howells discusses 





«American Literary Centres.’’ In considering the attitude of 
New York society towards literary art, he says: ‘‘New York 
society has not taken to our literature. New York publishes 
it, criticises it, and circulates it, but I doubt if New York 
society much reads it or cares for it, and New York is there- 
fore by no means the literary centre that Boston once was, 
though a large number of our literary men live in or about 
New York. Boston, in my time at least, had distinctly a 
literary atmosphere, which more or less pervaded society ; but 
New York has distinctly nothing of the kind, in any pervasive 
sense. Itis a vast mart, and literature is one of the things 
marketed here ; but our good society cares no more for it than 
some other products bought and sold here; it does not care 
nearly so much for books as for horses or for stocks, and | 
suppose it is not unlike the good society of any other metrop- 
olis in this.” 


Cost of College Living at Yale. 


Ir appears, says E. S. Martin, in Harper's Weekly, from the 
statistics furnished by the graduating class at Yale University, 
that the average annual expenditure of the contemporary 
Yale undergraduate is $915. This conclusion is reached from 
reports furnished by 200 men, out of a class of about 300. 
The largest estimate sent in was $2,800; the smallest $91.25. 
From forty to fifty men reported expenditures of from $goo to 
$1,300 a year. The estimates of more than three-fourths of 
those who made reports fell between $300 and $1,300. The 
value of the total report is impaired by the uncertainty whether 
the one hundred members of the class who made no return 
were the richer or the poorer ones. 

Another news paragraph says the graduating class of 
Princeton College consists of 211 men. Forty-two will study 
law, thirteen theology, and twenty medicine ; the remainder 
will go into buslness. The average expenses of the class 
were: Freshman year, $662 ; Sophomore year, $633; junior 
year, $720; senior year, $764; total, $2779. 


Opposition to ‘‘ Imperialism.”’ 


A MASS-MEETING was held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the 
15th instant, to declare against a national policy cf imperial- 
ism. Gamaliel Bradford presided, and addresses were made 
by him, Moorfield Storey, Charles G. Ames, (formerly of 
Philadelphia), and George E. McNeil. 

Resolutions were adopted to the effect that a war begun as 
an ‘‘ unselfish endeavor to fulfill a duty to humanity by ending 
the unhappy situation in Cuba’’ must not be perverted into a 
war of conquest ; that any annexation of territory as a result 
of this war would be a violation of the national faith pledged 
in the joint resolution of Congress, which declared that the 
United States disclaimed ‘‘any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control’’ over Cuba, 
‘‘except for the pacification thereof,'’—a disclaimer which 
was intended to mean that this country had no selfish purpose 
in making war and which in spirit applies to every other 
possession of Spain. 

It was also resolved that our first duty is to cure the evils 
in our own country : the corrupt government, of which New 
York and Pennsylvania afford only conspicuous examples ; 
the disturbed relations between labor and capital, our disor- 
dered currency, our unjust system of taxation, the debasing 
influence of money at elections and on legislation, and the 
use of offices as spoils,—and when we have shown that we 
can protect the rights of men within our borders, like the 
colored race at the South and the Indians in the West, and 
that we can govern great cities like New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, it will be time to‘consider whether we can wisely 
invite distant populations of alien race and language and of 
traditions unlike our own to become our subjects and accept 
our rule, be our fellow-citizens, and take part in governing us. 

It was voted at the closing of the meeting to appoint a 
conference committee to act in conjunction with other bodies, 
which are being organized throughout the country to dis- 
courage the imperialist movement, and John Fiske, D. O. 
Haskin, and E. Stevens were chosen. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE invading army, under Gen. Shafter, which left Key 
West for Cuba, safely reached the south coast of the island, 
and landed at a place called Baiquiri, east of Santiago, on the 
22d ult. The Spanish made little opposition, and the de- 
barkation is regarded as a highly successful military operation. 
The insurgent forces, which in that part of Cuba are under 
the general command of Calixto Garcia, are actively coépera- 
ting, and are regarded as effective. Since landing, ‘the troops 
have pushed on toward Santiago, and are near that place. It 
is found to be strongly fortified, and reports at this writing in- 
dicate that to take it will be difficult. 

In the march of Shafter's column there have been some 
sharp encounters with the Spanishtroops. On the 24th ult.,a 
cavalry force, which included the regiment raised by Wood and 
Roosevelt, and called the ‘‘ Rough Riders,’’ pushed forward 
and part of it fell intoan ambuscade. Here many were killed 
and wounded, the Spanish loss being said to be the greater. 
The Spaniards were forced back. About twenty Americans 
were killed, and ‘‘between seventy and eighty wounded.’ 
Among the killed were a captain of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,’. 
Capron, and a sergeant, Hamilton Fish, a grandson of 
Hamilton Fish, who was Secretary of State in President 
Grant's Cabinet. 

AFTER all the contradictory reports about the ‘‘ reserve ’’ 
Spanish fleet, it proved that it really had left Cadiz, and was 
moving eastward in the Mediterranean Sea. On the 26tha 
dispatch from Port Said, at the entrance to the Suez Canal, 
announced that the fleet, consisting of about twelve ships, had 
entered the harbor there, as if intending to pass through the 


canal, and proceed eastward to the Philippine Islands. The 


United States Consul at Port Said entered a protest against the 
squadron being allowed to procure coal, and at this writing it 
is stated that the Egyptian Government will not permit it. 
One report is that the fleet will remain three days at Port Said. 
Doubt is expressed whether it intends to go to the Philippines. 


A PROPOSED movement of warships to attack Spain was 
made public on the 27th. The Navy Department announced 
the formation of a new squadron of war ships, under Commo- 
dore Watson, who is to proceed at once to the Spanish coast. 
His command will comprise one protected cruiser, two battle 
ships, three cruisers, and three colliers. These vessels will 
comprise what has been designated the ‘‘ Eastern Squadron.’ 
They are, it is said, ‘‘to cut off shipping, and bombard the 
fortified towns."’ 


AFTER so much had been said of the exploit of Hobson 
and his companions in sinking the coal steamer at Santiago, it 
is now reported that the sunken ship does not lie across the 
channel, and does not close it. This surprising statement was 
first made public last week, but a dispatch on the 27th repeats 
it in a more positive form. It says that the dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius entered the harbor of Santiago unobserved on the 
night of the 24th ult. and passed around the wreck. ‘‘ As 
the collier now lies, it is said, the channel is comparatively 
free from obstruction,’’ and ‘‘ two battleships can enter the 
harbor abreast, one passing to the right, and the other to the 
left of the Merrimac.’’ 

Ir is announced that General Blanco says he can not allow 
the exchange of Lieutenant Hobson and his men, as they have 
had opportunities for seeing the harbor at Santiago and its 
defences. This is admitted to be a sufficient military reason. 
Vessels bearing flags of truce cannot approach within six miles 
of the Cuban shores and Blanco explained that this is to 
prevent officers of the United States making drawings or 
inspecting fortresses. 

IN response to a telegram from the Navy Department at 
Washington requesting definite information concerning the 
alleged mutilation of the bodies of the four marines killed in 
the outpost of Guantanamo, Admiral Sampson telegraphed 
Secretary Long, on the 24th, as follows : 

‘‘Replying to your despatch, I have to report that a 
careful investigation has been made, and it is reported to me 
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that the apparent mutilation was probably due to the effect of 
small calibre bullet fired at short range, and | withdraw the 

charge of mutilation. 


He very circumstantial report sent from Washington last 
week of an attempt to assassinate Captain-General Blanco, at 
Havana, was positively denied in a dispatbh from Havana on 
the 22d ‘* There is absolutely no foundation for the report,’’ 
it was stated Blanco is said to be popular, and frequently to 
ride about without a body-guard. 


ue contradictory nature of the news reports concerning 
the war makes it very difficult to make positive statements 
that can be depended on. In reference to the situation at 
Havana, (differing from what is said in another paragraph 
under this heading), a Key West despatch quotes ‘‘a British 
who recently left Havana, as saying that a reign of 
terror exists at Havana, that the stories of the arrival of sup 
plies are untrue, and that the city is on the eve of a military 
revolt. It is probable that these statements are exaggerated ; 
the despatches from Key West have been generally untrust- 
worthy. 


subject,’’ 


THE United States Attorney-General has decided to sur- 
render to the French and Austrian Ambassadors, as the diplo- 
matic representatives of Spain, the non-combatants and crews 
of the merchant vessels captured by the ships of our navy 
since the war began. They will be deported at the expense 
of the Spanish Government. A number of vessels, mostly 
small, captured from the Spanish, in the Cuban waters since 
the war began, and condemned as prizes, were sold at public 
sale by the United States Government, at Key West, on the 
27th ult. Some of them were mere fishing boats, one being 
25 tons. The prices brought were not large. 


THE Spanish legislative body, the Cortes, was adjourned 
by roval order on the 23d ultimo, and in the Chamber of 
Deputies, prior to the reading of the order, there was much 
vehement discussion of the situation of the country, and of 
war. Violent charges and counter-charges as to the policy 
and plans which have been adopted, were made by the party 
leaders. The feeling of the Spanish people generally as to 
the war is a matter of doubt, but in the most prosperous 
province, Catalonia, whose industries are now prostrated, and 
the people suffering greatly, there is an unconcealed demand 
for an early peace. 


CHAUNCEY M. Depew, in an interview in London, on the 
22d ult., said he found the French newspapers, all but three, 
favoring Spain. Considering that the Spanish and French 
peoples were both Latin, and that Frenchmen have hundreds 
of millions of dollars invested in Spain, this unanimity of feel- 
ing was not surprising. In England he found the feeling fa- 
vorable to the United States. He thought our possession of 
the Philippine Islands, and responsibility for their ultimate 
disposition, embarrassing, but said that as we could not hand 
them back to Spain, and their transfer to any other European 
nations ‘‘ would lead to a European war in sixty days,” it 
looked ‘‘as though we would have to paint our white elephant 
brown and teach him to work."’ 


Botu branches of Congress, by decided votes, the Senate 
last week, and the House on the 28th ult., approved the 
report of the Committee of Conference on the Bankruptcy bill, 
and it has gone to the President for his signature. This is an 
important measure, establishing a general system, in the case 
of bankruptcy, for the whole country. Congress, it is 
believed, will not remain in session much longer. The Senate, 
at this writing, has not reached a vote on the resolutions 
annexing Hawaii, but there is not much doubt that they will 
be adopted. 


—Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the English painters, died in London on the 17th 
inst., aged 63 years. 


INTELL 


GLEANINGS. 

THERE are numerous expressions in the press favorable to 
President A. H. Love and the Peace Union. The Philadel- 
phia 7Zimes, of the 21st ult., had a fair discussion of the 
subject, concluding with the sentence, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.'' The Boston 7ranscrift calls the action of 
the police authorities ‘‘ petty persecution,’’ and the St. Paul 
(lobe speaks very favorable of A. H. Love. The Harrisburg 
Commonwealth expresses itself to the same effect. 


-Under the provisions of the law passed at the last session 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, at a tax sale in Clinton 
county, on the 17th ult., the State Commissioner of Forestry, 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, purchased 14,088 acres of wild lands for 
the State's use. They lie in four townships. The State will 
hold the lands under the provisions of the act, for the purpose 
of creating and maintaining a forestry reservation, The 
largest tract bought is in Chapman township, 11,000 acres. 
Che average cost to the State is about 8% cents per acre. 


—The Doylestown Pa., /nielligencer says that Judge 
Edward M. Paxson has in contemplation the erection of a 
memorial building in Buckingham, in memory of his mother. 
The plans are in course of preparation for a fine public library 
to be placed near his home, ‘‘ Bycot,’’ and called the Ann J. 
Paxson Free Library. ‘‘ The sum of $100,000 is likely to be 
invested in the undertaking, and probably at least 20,000 
volumes will be selected with which to stock the library at its 
opening.’ 


—Howard Pyle, the artist, has a summer school at Lafay- 
ette Hall, on the Turner estate, near Chadd's Ford. The 
school is comprised of students from the Drexel Institute, who 
will be given opportunities to sketch the beautiful scenery 
along the Brandywine. One of the most promising of the 
students is an Indian girl.—Xenne(t (Pa.) Advance. 


—Dr. Merrill E. Gates, president of Amherst College, and 
well known to the meetings at Lake Mohonk, where he has 
frequently been presiding officer, has resigned the presidency 
of the College. He is now in Europe on leave of absence. 
There has been considerable friction at Amherst, but exactly 
what it was about is not clearly explained. 


—Assistant Engineer Crank, of the late collier Merrimac, 
has written a letter stating that the wreck of the vessel does 
not lie across the channel at Santiago. He expresses the 
opinion that the heroic attempt of Hobson and his men cannot 
be said to have been successful. 


—At the launch of a new battleship for the English navy, 
at Blackwell on the Thames, on the 21st ult., by the sub- 
mergence of a staging, two hundred persons were thrown into 


the water, and fifty are said to have been drowned. 


Many 
others were injured. 


—The Carlisle, Pa., Indian School announces, Sixth month 
24, that it has 581 pupils in country homes for the summer, 
and 271 at the school. ‘‘ There are more applications for 
workers than the School can supply." 

—The London newspapers announce the engagement of 
the Princess Victoira of Wales, daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, to John Baring, Baron Revelstoke, one of the family 
formerly well known by the banking firm of Baring Brothers, 


—The Arctic expedition under Walter Wellman sailed 
from Tromsoe, Norway, on the 25th ult. The expedition is 
undertaken with two objects: the first to find and succor 
Professor Andree, and the second to discover the North Pole. 


—The surgeon who cared for the dead and wounded, 
participants in the fighting at Guantanamo, states that the 
corpses were not mutilated, but that the horrible wounds at- 
tributed to mutilation were the result of Mauser rifle balls. 


—It is announced that the money needed to purchase 
Lowell's old home, at Cambridge, Mass., for a Memorial 
Park, was secured, and something more. The amount re- 
quired was $35,000; and $37,427 was raised. 

—At a meeting of representatives of various local scientific 
and educational institutions of this city, last week, it was re- 
solved to invite the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to meet in Philadelphia next year, 
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NOTICES. 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarter will be held 
at Mill Creek, Del ,on First-day, the roth of 
Seventh month, to convene at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROoMELL, Clerk, 


*,.* Some members of New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to visit 
in Seventh month the following meetings : 

3. Sing Sing and Crum Elbow. 

10. Chappaqua and Mt. Kisco. 

17. Squan. 

24. Purchase and Westbury. 

JoserH T. McDowELtL, Clerk, 


eo. ¢ A 
+ ¥ oa . . 
young Friends of School Lane Meeting, Ger- 
mantown, upon the grounds of Samuel Ifill, 72 
W. Washington Lane, Seventh day, Seventh 


month 2, from 4 to 10 p. m., for the benefit of | 
Association. | 
Refreshments, useful and fancy articles on sale. | Ribbed Lisle Hose, tans and fast black, 
A like occasion upon these grounds last year | 
netted a considerable sum for this worthy cause ; | 


and the management anticipate a pleasant and | 


the Children’s Country Week 


profitable occasion on the date mentioned. All 
are welcome. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Seventh month : 

3. Little Falls and West Branch. 

10. Gunpowder and Fairfax. 

17. Winchester. 

Forest Hiil and Goose Creek. 
Washington and Bush Creek. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges receipt of the follow 
ing contributions to the Children’s Country 
Week Association : 

Fellowship Circle, King’s Daughters, $10.00 

H. W. Sterling, 10.00 


Amen, «8 ew ° $20.00 
Also a contribution from Fellowship Circle, 
King’s Daughters, of 2 bundles of clothing, 
JOHN COMLY, Superintendent. 


Sixth month 27. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as may 
open, will attend the following meetings : 

Merion, Sixth month 26. 

Germantown, Seventh month Io. 

Radnor, Seventh month 24 {appointed meet- 

ing), 3 p. m. 

Reading, Seventh month 31. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


A CLERGYMAN preached a rather long 


sermon from the text, ‘‘ Thou art weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.’’ After 
the congregation had listened about an 
hour some began to get weary and went 
out ; others soon followed, greatly to the 
annoyance of the minister. Another per- 
son started, whereupon the parson stopped 
his sermon and said, ‘‘ That is right, 
gentlemen ; as fast as you are weighed 
pass out!’ He continued his sermon 
some time after that, but no one disturbed 
him by leaving.—Pearson's Weekly. 


In the famous frozen mines at Yakutsk, 
in Russia, the frost has finally been passed 
through at a depth of 700 feet below the 
surface of the earth. 





Lawn Social will be held by the | 


Baltimore | 





Hosiery 


We offer Hosiery values which 
will without doubt create great de- 
mand. Men's, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s, in approved qualities, in the 
offering. 

2000 pairs Women's Hose, of fine gauze 
fast black. Cotton, full regular made and 


double heels and toes, 
At 12% cents a pair. 


Special attention is called to 2000 pairs 
Women's beautiful quality Black Lisle 


| Thread Hose, 


At 19 cents a pair. 
Children’s Ribbed Cotton Hose, fast 


| black, with double knees, extraordinary 


values, 
At 12%, 18 and 25 cents a pair. 


Women's Richelieu and Rembrandt 


At 25 cents a pair. 


Women's very fine quality Lace Lisle 
Hose, new designs, 
At 50 cents a pair. 


Men's Hosiery, in superb assortment, 
from 12% cents a pair up. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address Orders to “ Department C.” 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





HOW TO BUILD A 


SIL 


ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA REBDING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, 


‘Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY 


SPEED. 


| 








Law and Conveyancing 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A, WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


~ YEO & LUKENS, 


STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


BLANKS. 





The Right Shoe for 
You is the 
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€ Nature’s 
‘ Remedy 
¢ 
¢ 
e 


, 
¢ 


For the cure of all chronic and acute 
diseases, a life-giving principle free 
from all drugs. Asthma, bronchitis, 
catarrh, consumption, headache, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, nervous prostra- 
tion, and general debility cured by 
inhaling 


€ 
€ Compound 
Oxyaqen 


Our home treatment, which contains 


two months’ supply of Compound 
full di- 
rections sent to any part of the coun- 
try. This includes medical advice 
during treatment. Pamphlet with ad- 
vice to the sick, home treatment, and 


Oxygen, inhaling apparatus ; 


testimonials free. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 


CLEANLINESS | LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
AND | tisements in it. 


This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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tHe GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Basking Business. Interest allowed on its. Actsas E.recu- 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. Interests 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 
President, 


Vice-Presidents, 
Joun L. Brake. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
Danie. Mitver and JonatHan K. Tayior. WiriiaM M. Byrn. 


Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw, 


Executive Committee {Frame A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are ke ar wist erway e assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. + # Vice- T. WISTA ROWN ; Vice-President and Act Rotaary, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOKE Officer 


ASA . ane nee Departmen 
OBERTS Woules a Avaitant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


’ 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


vl tT. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


a 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA IAVESTMENTS, 


Leag or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszerun Wesster, Wa. Wessrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


Interest allowed on 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


TAL (subscribed), 


API 
APITAL (paid in), 
P 


UR 


Cc 

Cc 

S LUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFIT’ rs, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 

insured, and conveyancing done. 


gage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also es ts as 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


jose R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS, 
Nicwo.ias Brice, Epwarp S. Savas, 
Srencer M. Janney, i; Bovron Winrenny, 
S. Davis Paces, tttwoop Becxsr, 
osern R. Rwoans, Eowyn S. Dixon, 
Jenn F. Lewss, Warren G. Gairrirn, 
nomas R. Git, Samus. Bancrort, Jx., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCoturm, 
Avrrep I, Puivuires. 


Deposit 


Please mention Frienvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answeriipiaieasts 
ments in it. This is O Le 

and to the advertisers. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. It is PURELY 
PLUS of-over 3% MILLIONS. 


MUTUAL 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 





tHe GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


acc DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Trea 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
4 A. ae Ass’t to Pres. and Vice- Pres. 
AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


WM. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS: 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
— A. Brown, Jr., 
enjamin W. Ricans, 
Joun B. Garrett, 
Pemexrton S. Hutcninson, 


Wititam H. Jenks, 
Grorce Tucker Bisenam, 
Witutam H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALt, 
Isaac H. CrLornier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Josiau M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All New Styles for Spring. 


Grades. 
Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


‘Hh edigo Blue Cheapest and Best 
_ OMM & KINDIG, 
#8 to D. S. WILTBERGER. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
P. & R. R. R.) 


LEHIGH AND C O A L FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


ournal, and 
ritings. 


With Extracts from her 
Selections from her 


zamo., cloth, #86 pages, with two portraits. 


Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter St, 
1-42-25-D. 





